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Y library experience began in 
a small public library with 
a staff of one—me. One day 
a lad of about thirteen dragged his 
feet into the library, produced a 
smudgy list from his pocket, and 
said disconsolately, “I gotta read ten 
of these books for school.” The list 
was familiar, but not this boy's attitude. 

“Bob,” I remonstrated, “why grumble 
now about reading the kind of books you 
enjoyed all summer?” He looked at me in 
complete surprise—I was more stupid than 
he had supposed. “I didn’t have to read ‘em 
then,” he answered simply and walked 
away. 

This incident came to mind the other day 
when I was listening to one of those dis- 
cussions of television versus reading which 
never seem to get anywhere. In my opinion, 
the problem will probably resolve itself. 

As television programs improve, they will 
be accepted by eager-beaver adults, and 
countless Bobs and Marys will be required 
to watch them and make written reports. 
And when this happens, stand by for howls 
of anguish! Backs will ache, eyes will tire, 
and throughout the land will spread the 
familiar protest, “Do I have to?” 


HORTLY before Christmas we mailed 
to some 40,000 librarians an_ illus- 
trated brochure on our 1956 edition. 

In a letter that went with it, | said that an 
informal office poll on the best pictures 
showed that the girls preferred the fish— 
the men the cats! 


omment 


The response to this note of hu- 
mor was heartwarming. Hundreds of 
people got into the act. In library 
schools teachers took class polls and 
gravely reported the results. Cat loy- 
ers wrote that their confidence in the 
judgment of the women on our staff 
had been seriously shaken. One lone 
woman voted for the fish, commenting: “I 
am not surprised at the masculine prefer 
ence for cats—men are like that.” 


HE reprint of the new Compton ar- 

ticle on Education hasn't gone out in 

a general mailing, but it will be sent 
to any librarian who asks for it. 

The attention the article has received 
from Deans of Education, Superintendents 
of Schools, etc., has been surprising even 
to us, and we knew the article was good. 
There is only enough room here for men- 
tion of one of the many letters received. 

This letter came from the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in one of our largest cities. 
When the reprint of Education arrived, he 
read it with interest and approval. What 
surprised him most was the annotated list 
of related articles on the inside cover of 
the reprint. 

“Until I proved it for myself by checking 
the list against our edition of Compton's,” 
he wrote, “I didn’t believe that a ‘juvenile’ 
encyclopedia could cover adequately so 
many subjects important to education.” 

The article on Education was written by 
Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Edu 
cation at Ohio State University. 


L. J. Lewis 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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What Makes 
this Card Catalog 
So Special? 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 
guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 
Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 


— 


TILTED TAB GUIDES hove transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cords are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 


PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in “busy sections of catalog". 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Your library planning becomes easier, 
more certain when you bring together the 
needs of the librarian; the skills of the 
architect; the experience of a Library Bureau 
specialist. Here is the new “trend” in library planning 
... the “trend” that is providing America with its 
finest libraries. And, constantly keeping pace 
with this trend is Library Bureau’s TREND 
} furniture ... distinctively modern, yet 
' timeless in its simplicity, 


4 beauty and durability. F 

TREND Color Line Square-Round 

oe! Table and the new Cherner Chair. 

‘ig TREND Stee! Carrell Study Table 

with fluorescent reflector lights. 

TREND Closed Base Card Catalog 
Cabinet and reference table. W 
0 


See LB Trend 

furniture at the 

eel ALA convention, F 
ae Miami Beach, June 17-23 


Remington. Mand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1556, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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North Mason Street, Apple- 
ton, Wis. by THE CATH- 
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The Catholic Library Association 


From the Editor’s Desk... . 


How much should we rely on public libraries to supply 
our Catholic students and adults with reading material? 
The question is much more than an academic one. The 
answer to it can conceivably affect the spending of mil- 
lions of dollars and involve the allocation of millions of 
man hours of service. 

In an effort to get to the heart of the matter immediately 
we shall assume that habits of good reading are desirable, 
that few people will pursue good reading unless it is made 
enjoyable, that the percentage of readers among Catholics 
is much too small. 

It is a costly proposition to run a good library whether 
it be Catholic or secular. There is every reason to cut cor- 
ners where possible, and the first corner the Catholic li- 
brary is tempted to cut is to supply only the books which 
the public library is unable or unwilling to supply. Now. 
few people have the inclination, and perhaps fewer still 
the independence, to confine their reading to spirituality. 
So, if Catholic libraries confine their holdings to Catholic 
books, they will-not have many readers, nor will they de- 
velop new readers. 

In the parish library, for instance, if the spiritual book 
is the only one available, will the parishioners use the 
library? Will not most of them continue to use the public 
library and the lending library in the corner drug store? 
And won't the non-readers remain such? 

In the school library, will not an exclusive selection of 
spiritual books drive the students to the public library, 
where there are few spiritual books available, or, on the 
other hand, convince the student of something he suspect- 
ed already, that reading is for “squares”? 

The solution has to be some sort of compromise. The par- 
ish library will have to supply a certain quantity of non- 
spiritual reading in order to attract readers, who, while 
they are browsing, will pick up spiritual books occasion- 
ally and learn to like them. The school library will have to 
furnish curriculum enrichment materials for the conveni- 
ence of the student, but also a goodly portion of recrea- 
tional reading in order to teach the students that reading 
can be pleasurable, as well as profitable. 

Catholic libraries must serve the needs of the whole 
man. Funds can be stretched by letting the public library 
carry part of the load, but the Catholic library will find 
that it is falling far short of its goal, if it leaves too much 
to its public counterpart. 
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Hospital Service 
Dear Editor: 

The picture of St. Joseph's patients’ library 
service made an attractive cover for the Febru- 
ary, 1956, number of THe Catuoric Liprary 
Worn. Thank you for using it. Of course, we 
were elated that the picture was reproduced on 
a journal so widely circulated as the CLW, but 
| was most happy that the work of the hospital 
librarian was brought into focus by its use. | 
hope it may have helped just a little to interest 
others in the satisfying apostolate of bedside li- 
brarianship. 

I also wish to thank you for the fine space al- 
lowed the hospital libraries in CLW. Those of 
us who are trying to encourage the organization 
of libraries in Catholic hospitals and to promote 
membership in CLA know that we have tackled 
a slow-selling job. The column in CLW is one 
of the answers to, “What do we get for our mo- 
ney?” It is something tangible to offer to poten- 
tial members. 

You are to be congratulated on your splendid 
accomplishments. . . . 

Sister Teresa Louise, C.S.]. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Library 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

We were delighted to see on the February, 
1956, cover of Tur Carnoric Lisrary Worip 
an excellent picture illustrating our hospital li- 
brary service. 

You may be interested to know that the St. 
Paul Public Library has provided twice a week 
bedside service in nine St. Paul hospitals since 
1921. Books and staff are provided by the public 
library, and hospital authorities have been most 
cooperative and appreciative. In 1955 we circu- 
lated approximately 80,000 books and magazines 
to hospital patients. 

As a matter of record, I would like to correct 
a somewhat misleading implication in your cover 
caption. Miss Pruda Young, librarian, is a mem- 
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ber of the St. Paul Public Library staff, 2.4 no 
of the St. Joseph’s hospital staff. 

We want to express our appreciation to St. Jo 
seph’s hospital for taking the picture, and i) Ty: 
Caruotic Lisrary Worvp for printing jt 
effectively. 

ELeanor HERRMANN 

St. Paul Public Library 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Faithful 
Dear Editor: 

... We want you to know that here at Wheel 
ing College Library we are faithful readers of 
Tue Carnoric Liprary Wor and though we 
have not said so before (we are not quite one 
year old), “congratulations.” Many of the articles 
have been very helpful to us. Thank you. 

JOSEPHINE SAVARO 

Wheeling College 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


Narrow Catholicism 
Dear Editor: 

Like so many of your correspondents, | am not 
a letter-writer. I enjoy THe Carnoric Lisrary 
Worvp each month and I have rejoiced at its 
improvements. I sometimes take issue with what 
appears as a somewhat “narrow” Catholicism, but 
then I chide myself with lack of zeal! 

However, the last paragraph of “Just Brows 
ing” in the March issue stopped me—I go no 
further without congratulating you, and writing 
to say I wish you would print something of the 
sort every month, and make special reprints to 
be mailed to every religious concerned—librarian 
and superior. I made a similar statement at the 
one Catholic Regional Library Convention | was 
privileged to attend a few years ago in Tulsa. 
The year CLA met the week after ALA in New 
York, religious were conspicuous by their ab 
sence. As you say, funds and time may be lack 
ing, but both can be found in many cases, if the 
religious concerned were convinced of the im 
portance of their attendance. 

. . . Just one more word—I wonder if our pro- 
tests, via letters, editorials, etc., in regard to ac 
creditation of Catholic library schools would not 
have been much more effective—and reasonable 
—or maybe even unnecessary!—if the entire mem 
bership of CLA belonged also to ALA and had 
places in its-convention programs and commit 
tees. Instead of protesting that we are not ap 
preciated, we need to get in and pitch. And | 
have worked for 13 of my 20 years of wor! in 
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MAN LEARNED FROM 
THE LIGHTNING AND 
MADE FIRE 


Today He Sends His | Flaming Rockets Toward the Stars! 


It's an astonishing record, this story 
of civilization. And in THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA it is told 
vividly, concisely—and with 
thousands of sparkling illustrations . . . 


Among many other features, you will find 


comprehensive coverage of curriculum subjects 


for students... 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR brings into focus 


the distilled knowledge of the Ages. . . 
Archaeology and Automation . . . Baseball and 


Botany . . . Sculpture and Space Travel . . . 


Yes, from Aachen to Zwingli this truly modern 


reference work makes fact-hunting rewarding— 


and entertaining! 
JHE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For Homes, Schools, and Libraries 
IN TEN VOLUMES—BUDGET PRICED 


A PRODUCT OF 


| TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 


e AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA © Book Trails—My Travelship 

© A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
* WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
e MY BOOK HOUSE. © Journeys through Bookland 
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Catholic schools of higher learning, and I know 
it could be done! 
Jeanne M. ABER 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 


ACRL Helpful 
Dear Editor: 

First of all 1 wish to congratulate you on your 
period of fine editorship of CLW. Under your 
guidance our professional journal has become 
lively, timely, and a true powerhouse of Cath- 
olic library thought. We are deeply indebted to 
vou for keeping us informed on all news of the 
Association. . . . 

I was very much interested in Father Banet'’s 
comments on “Just Browsing.” He referred to 
College and Research Libraries for “confirmation 
about Catholic college libraries not reporting sta- 
tistics.” I have never received a questionnaire, 
and on October 14, 1955, I wrote to ACRL to 
find out why our library was not included in this 
study. Each year there is a lament that many col- 
leges did not send statistics, others were incom- 
plete, etc. I could not understand why we were 
not given an opportunity to report. 

The very next day after I wrote the letter | 
received a telephone call from Mr. Arthur Ham- 
lin, who wanted to explain that there was no 
discrimination intended at all. He stated that the 
list is “inherited” from year to year, and no one 
seems to have taken the trouble to revise the list 
or to see that it was complete. He told me that 
originally many Catholic institutions did not an- 
swer questionnaires because of “contributed serv- 
ices,” and that probably accounts for so few Cath- 
olic colleges on the list. He was very kind and 
most apologetic. The very day he talked to me he 
mailed two copies of the questionnaire which 
were, however, too late for this year’s inclusion. 
I am of the opinion that many other Catholic 
libraries are not receiving these reports because 
they are not on the list. | know that Mr. Ham- 
lin will be happy to include any library that 
makes a request... . 

Sister Mary Norrra, R.S.M. 

Saint Xavier College 

Chicago, Illinois 


Trappist Speaks 
Dear Editor: 

... We were delighted with your “new heads.” 
But we must confess that after looking at the 
art head and the author of the column, our fa- 
cial muscles relaxed somewhat especially 
since you remind us on page 267: “The first 


thing to remember is that the artist is i) ystray 
ing the column, not its author.” 

Our only suggestion to THe Catnoiic |, 
BRARY Wor.p would be: the usual table of con 
tents together with the number of the page cor 


responding to the article or item. But you may § 


have seasons for omitting the page numbers. . .. 
Rev. M. Basti, O.C.S.O. 
Abbey of Our Lady of New Melleray 
Dubuque, lowa 


No Mouser 
Dear Editor: 

Sincere congratulations to you on the splendid 
issue of THe Carnoric Liprary Wonrtp fo 
March which certainly was the most attractive 
issue of your publication | have seen to date. ... 

Congratulations, too, on your editorial in the 


March issue. It reflected the most common sense 


that I have seen in THe Carnoxic Liprary 
Wor vp. Also it required not a little courage to 
say some of the things that farsighted librarians 
have been saving since Melvil Dewey wrote his 
first editorial in the old American Library Jour. 
nal for September 30, 1876, that “librarians arc 
no longer men of merely negative virtues. They 
are positive, aggressive characters, standing in the 
front rank of the educators of their communities’: 
nor a “mouser in musty books . . . the librarian 
is in the highest sense a teacher . . .” ; and “lead 
ing educators have come to recognize the library 
as sharing with the school the education of the 
people.” 

Joun F. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 

New York, New York 


Of Interest to Philippines 
Dear Editor: 

I am an assistant-librarian of a Catholic uni 
versity in Cebu City, Philippines, who is pres 
ently pursuing a Master's degree in Library Sen 
ice at Columbia University. 

In the course of doing my term paper for one 
of my courses, Library Literature referred me to 
an article in THe Lisrary Wort) 
where I came across a subscription offer card. | 
went over the other issues and found the articles 
very interesting and informative. Similar situa 
tions, problems, and interests in Catholic ibrar 
ianship exist in the Philippines, so I thought this 
periodical would prove very useful to our library. 
As copies of THe Liprary \\ 
would be available to me in our School of Li 
brary Service Library, I would request, ‘here 
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it my copies be sent to our schdol in the 
im@S. «« 

cissA B. VivErA 

Columbia University 


New York, New York 


Corrections 
Dear Editor: 

Have just read most of the March CLW, 
which is really a beautiful issue. | was very 
pleased with the new features introduced, the 
drawings, format, contents, etc. However, I was 
very much surprised to learn two things about 
myself: First, that I had “reported with great 
satisfaction that CPI has successfully completed 
negotiations with the Cuneo Press” Cp. 292). | 
presume from the sentence before this that the 
negotiations referred to the 1934-38 cumulation. 
We have made no negotiations with any pub- 
lisher as yet and, as far as | know, Cuneo was 


not even dreamed of, let alone mentioned. It is 
possible you were referring to the completed ne 
gotiations with Coxen Press on the 1944-48 cu 
mulation and full payment of our debt. Second, 
on page 263, first column top, I am reported as 
being Chairman of the CPI Committee since 
1942. This, no doubt, is a typographical error in 
Dr. FitzGerald’s excellent article on CLA his 
tory. My chairmanship began in 1952, and I 
want to correct this error in justice to the vari 
ous Chairmen and their important contributions 
between 1942 and 1952... . 

You may be interested to know that the ‘old 
gentleman” on the CLW cover (May, 1955), 
Dr. Ammi Brown, died last week. The local pa 
pers used the picture. . . . 


Rev. James |. Korrenpick, S.S. 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Thanks 


This is the last issue of the CLW, which we shall have the privilege to edit. During 
our term of office as executive secretary we received not a few letters of commenda 
tion for a job well done. While we tried to do our best, we realize all too well that 
the largest measure of any little good we may have been able to accomplish was due 
to the able, loyal, and even inspiring cooperation of many people. We fear to cite a 
few names, because we know with certainty that we shall miss someone important. 
However, equity demands that at least an honest effort be made to extend credit where 
it is due. 

A position like we have had is ninety-eight per cent drudgery. An untold degree of 
success depends on the efhiciency and devotion to work of the person who relieves the 
“boss” of much of the drudgery, his secretary. Mrs. Evelyn Burgess, our present sec 
retary, and Mrs. Patricia Egan, her predecessor, are the twentieth century's answer to 
the problem of the overworked executive. Most of the encomiums heaped upon us 
really belong to them. And the rest of them belong to the people who follow. 

To Mrs. Jeannette M. Lynn, our predecessor, we owe much good advice. To Dr. 
Helen L. Butler and Rev. A. H. Mattlin, the presidents under whom we served, we 
owe the fruit of their encouragement and cooperation. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the columnists: Sister M. Claudia, 1.H.M., Dr. 
Helen Butler, Miss Ethna Sheehan, Sister Edward, $.L., Mrs. Catherine O'Day Hol 
lis, Mr. Richard Hurley, Mrs. Catherine A. Short, who helped to make the task of 
filling the magazine every month a lot less exhausting. Our thanks, too, to the gen 
erous people who have written articles and book reviews. (You know that CLW does 
not pay its contributors. ) 

We are also indebted to Mrs. Madeline Noonan, who helped with the proofreading, 
and to Mrs. Eileen Wood, who kept our subscription records up to date. 

lo Brother Daniel, M.M., and Mr. Paul Coghlan we are grateful, too, for relieving 
us of much work in the seminary library so that we might devote more time to CLA. 
lo all members of CLA, to committeemen, especially Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., 
\lphonse F. Trezza, and Phillips Temple, the people who worked on national con- 
ferences, the Unit chairmen, the people who took the time to send their suggestions, 
to all our readers, thanks. A final word of gratitude to the Association for its thought- 
fulness in making us a life member. God bless you! VTM 
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@ The Royai Bank of Canada recently devoted a whole issue of its Monthly Letter to 7 
“The Public Library.’’ It is most gratifying to see the financial community becoming aware | 
of the nation’s literary needs. High personal income taxes in the United States make 
the support of libraries by private persons well nigh impossible. If libraries are to con- 
tinue development unfettered by government support, private business must come to their 
aid. Catholic libraries, too, must educate industry to these basic facts of life. 


@ Scholastic Magazines (33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) has a long record of 
good service to teen agers. Its Teen Age Book Club supplies more than four 
million books annually to its almost million members located in 17,000 
schools. Its latest project is the preparation of paper bound book packets 
from titles selected by Richard J. Hurley of Catholic University. In order to 
earn the ten per cent discount, fifteen titles must be purchased at a time. 
This seems like another excellent way of stimulating teen agers’ interest in 
reading. Annotated lists of Mr. Hurley’s suggested titles are available free 
from Scholastic Magazines. 


@ Do Catholic libraries turn out publicity on their new buildings, new projects, new 
acquisitions, foundation grants, experiments, etc.? In a word, no, or at least we receive 
very little of it—and that goes for Catholic schools of library science, too. We are always 
receiving releases from Yale, Western Reserve, New York Public, and others. It just takes 7 
a few minutes and a little imagination to work up a release. We suspect that the library 
leaves the publicity to the college public relations department. These departments are 
usually content with servicing only the local papers and the Catholic news services. They 
would probably welcome a suggestion from the librarian that the various library journals § 
be serviced with appropriate releases. . 


@ Rosary College, River Forest, IIl., and St. Louis University did send some 
news recently, however. Rosary announced that Patricia Knapp, of their Li- 
brary Science staff, received a $1000 grant from the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries to investigate the effect of teaching aims and meth- 
ods upon student use of the library. St. Louis reported that the Knights of 
Columbus Vatican Film Library increased its holdings fifty per cent last year 
to a new total of 6,640 rolls, representing about 8,632,000 manuscript pages. 
Seventy-five scholars and students used the Library last year. 


@ Western Reserve University of Cleveland has just inaugurated a new Ph.D. program 
in library science. In general the degree will require 29 hours in library science and 49 
hours in other fields. Western Reserve has also announced the receipt of a $50,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation for research and experimentation in education of |ibrar- 
ians. The same University is now accepting scholarships for the 1956-57 scholastic year 
Among the library science scholarships available are eight half-scholarships valued at 

$300 each. 


@ Yale University recently received a copy of Catholicon, described as the 
first purely scholarly book ever printed. It was published in 1460 probably 
by Johann Gutenberg, himself. It was the gift of Louis M. Rabinowitz of New 
York City. 
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,e small voice can hardly influence the might Congress of the United States, but 
we c nnot refrain from urging our House of Representatives to be a mite less ruthless 
in sloshing the appropriations of the Library of Congress. The latest slash will result in 
the death of the U.S. Quarterly Book Review which has been subsidized by LC. When 
the farmer, or the unions, or big business want something out of Congress they organ- 
ize a highly paid lobby. Librarians are too poor to maintain big lobbies, but they can 
afford a three cent stamp. Dig out your congressman’s name from the World Almanac 
and tell him what you think of the manner in which LC is being short changed. Library 
of Congress services are vital to the development of libraries over the nation. These serv- 
ices should be expanded rather than curtailed. Drop your congressman a note TODAY. 


@ The Library Community Project of the American Library Association is 
operating under a grant from the Fund for Adult Education. It is a survey 
calculated to uncover the nation-wide needs of adult education services in 
public libraries, as an initia! step in laying the groundwork for future im- 
provement. The Ford Foundation grants to hundreds of colleges without con- 
cern as to their religious affiliation indicate the trend of foundations toward 
helping all cultural groups, if they can prove they are making sincere efforts 


toward worthwhile goals. 


@ ALA’s Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career is anxious to be of help to 
those interested in recruiting for librarianship. It publishes a Clearing House Newslet- 
ter, and has also made available Paging Your Future, a booklet on librarianship. For 
further information write to John F. Harvey, Pittsburg (Kansas) State College, chairman. 


@ The new chairman of ALA’‘s nominating Committee is Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. Mr. Mohr- 
hardt will welcome suggestions of the names of people considered capable of 
filling the offices of president-elect and first vice-president, second vice- 
president, two members of the executive board, and six members of the ALA 


council. 


@ We note with pleasure that the New York Herald Tribune wil! hold its 20th annual 
Children’s Spring Book Festival in May. It is good to see these book promotion events 
spread throughout the year. Some have felt that Catholic Book Week should be observed 
in November, along with general Book Wee, because parents would be encouraged to 
buy books as Christmas presents. That is good reasoning, but we feel that books have 
pretty good promotion around Christmas time, anyhow, and they could use a little in 
the early spring. 

@ The Thomas More Association Medal ‘for the year’s most distinguished 

contribution to Catholic publishing’ goes to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for the 

novel The Cypresses Believe in God, by Gironella. This second annual pres- 

entation will be highlighted by a talk by Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., 

on “Literature and Censorship in the Modern World.” 


@ Sister M. Naomi’s, S.C., name does not appear in the booklet The World of Books 
just published by the Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, but this 
energetic nun from the Western Pennsylvania Unit of CLA was the dynamo who brought 
the idea to fruition. Sub-titled, ‘‘Leisure Reading for Catholic Youth,’’ the books con- 
tained “‘are not a part of the required reading in our schools’’ according to the Super- 
intendent, himself, Rev. John B. McDowell. Here is a classic example of CLA in action. 
Units do not have to accumulate big treasuries before they can achieve something worth- 
while. Sister Alma, P.B.V.M., is also working closely with the Superintendent of Cath- 
olic Schools in San Francisco. This cooperation lends authoritative impetus to the devel- 
opment of libraries on the diocesan level and makes available generous financial back- 
ino for CLA projects. To get back to The World of Books, it is a most attractive piece 
- vork, replete with humorous cartoons, and handsomely printed in easy to read type. 
' -re will be a lot of books read in Pittsburgh this summer. 
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HELEN WHITE 


is the winner of 


The Campion Award of 1956 


presented by the Catholic Book Club 


for eminent and long-standing service 


to the cause of Catholic letters 


Books by Helen C. White include: 


NON-FICTION 


Seventeenth Century 


Verse and Prose 


(with Ruth C. Wallerstein and 
Richardo Quintana) 


FICTION 


The Four Rivers of Paradise 


Dust on the King’s Highway 


Social Criticism in Popular 
Religions 


Not Built With Hands 


A Watch in the Night Literature of the Sixteenth 


Century 
The Metaphysical Poets 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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What We Did 
Easter Week 


in Boston 


We are hopeful that the following brief account of the 
transactions of CLA’s Silver Jubilee Conference in Boston 
will justify the delayed publication of this issue. By 
the next issue (October) the news would be quite stale. 


FRANKLY, WE WERE surprised. Not that we did 
not think Boston could do it, but, that any city 
would do it, amazed us. Tuesday morning we 
were hurrying down Boylston Street to St. Clem- 
ent’s Shrine to be on time for the opening Pon- 
tifical Mass, when we saw a limousine pull up 
in front of the church. Out stepped the Arch- 
bishop, but instead of going into the church he 
climbed up on a snowbank for a good morning 
handshake with two mounted policemen. That 
spirit of warm friendliness pervaded CLA’s Sil- 
ver Jubilee Conference Easter Week. 

The Archbishop gave a powerful sermon on 
“Librarians and Freedom” at the Mass. He spoke 
again to the Hospital Section. He attended a 
reception at the Boston Public Library in honor 
of CLA. The crowded affair was attended by the 
Mayor of the City, the Director of the BPL, and 
flash-popping newsmen galore. The Wednesday 
luncheon was honored by the presence of pub- 
lishing, library, and literary people from the 
famed City of Learning. Local papers, radio, and 
I'\ carried daily reports and pictures of the Con- 
ference, and The Pilot, Boston’s Catholic week- 
ly, ran front page articles two successive weeks 
on the transpirings. 

\Ve can say with complete accuracy and abso- 
lute sincerity that never was CLA so well re- 
ceived, so well entertained, so highly honored in 
any ¢ ity. 

‘he credit for the successful event *can be 
asc: bed to three ladies; the first, Sister M. Eone, 
O*!., Chairman of the Conference, the sec- 

Mary Alice Rea, Local Arrangements Chair- 
m., the third, Anna Manning, who due to an 


earlier illness of Miss Rea, bore the brunt of the 
planning and arrangements. 

Boston had had a cruel winter; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it rained most of the week but not on 
the day of the tours. Historic Boston was seen 
under the splendor of a spring blue sky on the 
first clear day in many weeks. (Another blizzard 
roared in the day after the Conference closed.) 
Now, you can’t beat that for hospitality. 

We dare not embark on a summary of the 
various round tables, lectures, luncheon talks, 
and other general program attractions. This issue 
of CLW will be late anyway, and we cannot 
delay it longer by telling of Sister Claudia’s ex- 
traordinary session on book buying, Miss Hen- 
rich’s much discussed cataloguing session, the 
successful-beyond-all-expectation elementary 
school workshop, the crowded meetings of the 
parish and public librarians, and so on and on. 

We shall, however, attempt to give a fairly full 
picture of the various executive and_ business 
meetings. 

Mr. Alphonse Trezza, the incoming executive 
secretary, sat in on the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council. Mr. Temple, Sister Regina Miriam, 
and Dr. Butler were not able to attend. 

Fr. Mattlin first announced that Rev. Thomas 
]. Shanahan of St. Paul, Minnesota, had been 
appointed to review the Third Supplement to 
Books for Catholic Colleges. 

Fr. Bouwhuis announced his retirement from 
chairmanship of the finance committee. The Ex 
ecutive Council felt that a council member ought 
to be chairman of this important committee and 
agreed that Fr. Mattlin take the chairmanship, 
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himself. The other members are Rev. Daniel P. 
Falvey, O.S.A., of Villanova (who will be con- 
venient to Mr. Trezza) and Mr. Victor A. Schae- 
fer of Notre Dame. It was decided to invest ap- 
proximately $25,000.00, representing the Cath- 
olic Periodical Index’s reserve fund, in a build- 
ing and loan corporation insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. This was con- 
sidered a very safe investment that would bring 
a respectable income. The Council agreed that 
a General CPI Reserve Fund was most de- 
sirable. It represents one year’s expenditures and 
is sound insurance to provide for the continued 
appearance of the CPI even in the face of un- 
usually severe, unforeseen difficulties. 


Missing Volume On Way 

The CPI is in fine shape, reported its com- 
mittee chairman, Fr. Kortendick, so much so that 
a rate reduction of 15 per cent was voted to go 
into effect on July Ist. CPI further reported that 
enough pre-publication subscriptions to the con- 
templated 1934-38 volume had been received to 
make it possible to publish that missing volume 
of the set. It should be finished by late 1958. 

Despite the fact that the distribution of Cath 
olic Book Week material increased 50 per cent 
in 1956 over the previous year a loss of $200.00 
was sustained from an investment of over 
$6000.00. The loss was ascribed to two factors, 
an unusually heavy promotion campaign (which 
should redound to our advantage next year) and 
over re-printing. Despite this year’s loss Catholic 
Book Week over the last four years is in the 
black to the tune of $1,300.00. Next year, Rev. 
Walter Ziemba, St. Mary's College, Orchard 
Lake, Michigan, the new chairman of Catholic 
Book Week, will do all the shipping from Or- 
chard Lake. This ought to speed delivery and 
enable the chairiaan to keep a closer eye on the 
progress of the sales. 

The Finance Committee reported that at this 
point in the fiscal year the picture looked good. 
There would be no trouble keeping expenditures 
well within the limit of income; in fact, there 
would be a substantial margin to spare. 

Brother Goerdt was approved by the Council 
as Coordinator of Units, and would make it his 
task to stimulate and guide their expansion and 
development. 

The Council considered a proposal made to 
them by Mr. Eugene P. Willging that a subsidy 
be made to the Catholic Students Mission Cru- 
sade to help in the collection and shipment of 
books for the missions. The Council decided 
that, while the cause was a most worthy one, for 
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the time being we ought to try to consolid: ¢ oy 
fiscal efforts rather than expand them, esp cially 
since we must now pay the salary of a fu’! time 
executive secretary and the year ahead ma» be a 
rather precarious one. Mr. Willging’s Mission 
Library Committee, was, however, ¢:.nted 
$100.00 for current and future expenses. 

A further proposal of Mr. Willging to the 
Council was to the effect that the Council ap 
point a publications committee. He furthe; 
asked that $15,000.00 be set aside as a publica 
tion fund. The Council approved the recom 
mendation to re-activate a publications committee 
and will actively seek a competent chairman. |t 
left the decision on the publication fund to the 
study of the new committee. 

With elections coming next year, a nomina 
tions committee was also appointed. It consists 
of Sister M. Luella, O.P., Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., chairman; Rev. Charles Banet, 
C.PP.S., St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind. 
Sister M. Regis, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Anna Manning, 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Vin 
cent T. Mallon, M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. All CLA members were request 
ed to communicate their suggestions for nomina 
tions to Committee members. Officers to be elect 
ed are vice-president (president-elect), and two 
members of the executive council. 

The elections committee (to count the ballots’ 
will consist of Bro. Roger, F.S.C., Christian 
Brothers College, chairman; Sister M. Canisius, 
R.S.M., Immaculate Conception School, and 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.P., St. Agnes Academy, 
all of Memphis, Tenn.. 


New Committee 
Rev. Brendan Connolly, S.J., Western Col 


lege, Weston, Mass., was appointed to the chair 
manship of the newly conceived Survey Com- 
mittee. His committeemen will be announced 
later. The function of this committee will be to 
suggest and outline CLA plans for the future 
after a thorough survey of the entire organiza 
tion. 

San Francisco was picked for the site of the 
1959 annual Conference. It will have been 
twelve years since CLA visited the Coast. The 
time will be Easter, as any other time will not 
fit in with the schedule of San Francisco schools. 

A committee to study the problems of the fu 
ture conference sites and dates was suggested by 
one of the Council members, but no action was 
taken on it. 

The Advisory Board meeting discussed the )0s 
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of the Central Office sending a certain 


siDili 

proportion of the dues to Sections and Units. It 
was cenerally agreed that this would be an ex- 
cellent idea, but, again, for the present, it would 


be wise not to embark on this program imme- 
diatel:, for financial reasons. 

\lr. John O'Loughlin of the Boston College 
library, past president of CLA, presented a hu- 
morous sketch of the first quarter century of the 
\ssociation’s history at the General Session. Fr. 
\attlin followed with a plea that CLA de- 
vote itself to recruitment of new librarians, now 
that some of its more basic problems have been 
overcome Fr. Kennedy's final talk of the ses- 
sion sketched the part the home can have in the 
development of good reading habits. 

\t the meeting of the Unit chairmen a great 
deal of discussion centered on the geographical 
distribution of the Units. Brother Arthur Goerdt, 
S.M., the new Unit Coordinator, proposed plans 
for increasing the number of Units and for en- 
larging the area of existing ones. 

The Unit meeting further brought out the ne- 
cessity of approaching the superintendents of 
schools in all the dioceses, if better libraries are 
to be developed on the elementary and high 
school levels. 

[he appointment of Miss Eleanor McCann to 
succeed Sister Norberta, I.H.M., as CLA’s rep- 
resentative on the Joint Committee for Library 
Work as a Career was announced at the Business 
Session. This session also accepted the financial 
reports of both CLA and the CPI. Mr. Joseph 
Sprug received enthusiastic applause for his work 


as editor of the CPI. 


Resolutions 


Rev. Edmund Binfeld, C.PP.S., chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, read the resolutions 
proposed for acceptance by the Conference, and 
they were unanimously accepted. (They appear 
on page 350.) 

The preliminary report of the Code of Ethics 
Committee was presented. Due to the illness of 
the chairman, Rev. Daniel G. Duggan, the Com- 
mittee was dissolved. 


Rev. Anselm Hardy, O.F.M., suggested that 


certain papers read at another meeting be mimeo 
graphed and distributed to interested parties be 
cause the meeting was overcrowded and many 
could not hear. This brought up the question of 
publishing the proceedings of CLA conventions. 
Pros and cons were aired but no definite rec- 
ommendations were agreed upon, except that the 
subject was worthy of further study and that it 
was desirable that a means be found to print the 
proceedings annually. 

The Business Session also discussed the prob 
lem of future conference sites and dates. The 
same arguments were again advanced for the 
various viewpoints, but no decision was reached 
that was generally acceptable. 

Fr. Mallon expressed his gratitude to the mem 
bers of the Association for their generous co 
operation over the last two and a half years and 
hoped that he would have the privilege of con- 
tinuing to work with them in the future. 

Mr. Trezza followed with a short talk thank- 
ing the Association for their confidence in com 
mitting the job of executive secretary to him. 

The final Executive Council meeting opened 
with Rev. James R. King, C.M., sitting in as 
proxy for Mr. Gillard. The Council approved 
the applications of the Library Education group 
and the Seminary Round Table for Section sta 
tus. A request by the various Religious Orders’ 
Round Tables for Section status was turned over 
to the Constitution Committee for study. 

The Committee on Subscription Books report 
ed that CLA was not in a financial position to 
become too deeply involved in the evaluation of 
subscription books and that the CLW ought to 
handle the reviews for the time being. The prob- 
lem will be further studied. 

The Central Office Committee was dissolved, 
since a full-time executive secretary has now 
been appointed and the planning functions of 
the Committee will be assumed by the new Sur- 
vey Committee. The Council approved the budg 
et requests for 1956-57 as prepared for CLA, 
CPI, and Book Week. The Council also ap- 
proved the renewal of the contract with the H. 
W. Wilson Company for the Catholic Supple- 
ment to the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, which is going into the 7th edition. 


Our Cover 


lt photographs can be trusted, there seems to be no doubt that at least two conventioneers at CLA's 
Boston Conference enjoyed themselves, while making a haul of free material. Sister M. Corintha, 
O.S.F., is from Holy Trinity High School, Roxbury, Mass.; Mary Sparks is from the Archdiocesan 
Vepartment of Education in Boston. Hundreds of librarians passed through the exhibits daily. 
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6. 


Resolutions Passed at Boston Conference 


Whereas His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has so graciously imparted his paternal Apostolic less 
ing upon all members of the Catholic Library Association, as well as all those who 
joined with us in this Silver Jubilee meeting, ; ‘ 
Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, {or jts 
thirty-second annual Conference, acknowledge through His Excellency, Archbishop J 
Cicognani, the generous action of the Holy Father. 4 / 


Whereas the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., LL.D., Archbishop of Boston, so graci- 
ously permitted the Association to hold its Silver Jubilee Conference within his Arch 
diocese, and also has extended to it a most cordial welcome; 

And whereas his Excellency so considerately acted as host and honorary chairman of this Silver 
Jubilee Conference, 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association express its appreciation and gratitude to 
His Excellency for his active participation, sincere hospitality and Christ-like cour 
tesy to us. 


Whereas the New England Unit of the Catholic Library Association has willingly assumed 
the burden of preparing for the meeting of this thirty-second Conference of the Cath 
olic Library Association, and has so ably and generously cared, not only for the needs 
but also the pleasures of the attending members, 


Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association express its gratitude to all those who have ( 
thus substantially contributed to this successful Conference. - 

Whereas the city of Boston, through the Public Library, splendidly and hospitably demonstrated 5] 
the spirit of true Bostonians toward us their guests, vi 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association express its appreciation to His Honor, the th 
Mayor of Boston, and to the Boston Public Library through the Director of the same . 

library system, Mr. Milton E. Lord. th 

to 

Whereas the speakers, the exhibitors, and their representatives have so materially contributed to ¥@® 
the success of this Conference. 1 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association extend its appreciation to the speakers, ex Y 
hibitors, and their representatives. F 


Whereas the Most Reverend Raymond A. Lane, M.M., has shown a keen appreciation of the 

apostolic value of Catholic libraries by approving the assignment of the Rev. Vincent 9 ( 

T. Mallon, M.M., as executive secretary of the Catholic Library Association; 


And whereas the same Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., has greatly contributed by his initia \ 
tive, ability and untiring efforts to the improvement of the Association, | 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association formally express its gratitude to the Most he 
Rev. Raymond A. Lane, M.M., ul 

And acknowledge the outstanding contribution made by the Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, M.M.,by @ 
naming him a Life Member of the Catholic Library Association. h 

) 

Whereas approximately 27 million Americans are without local public library service, zi 

And whereas the Library Services Bill before Congress seeks to promote the further extension ot 
and development of public library service to the rural areas of our country which pres . 
ently are without such services or hive only inadequate services, 

And whereas the Library Services Bill reques:s aid limited to rural areas amounting to $7,500, m 
000 in federal funds annually for a period of only five years, giving the states com to 
plete jurisdiction over developing their own state plans for the use of the funds in @ « 
this cause, in 


Be it resolved that the Catholic Library Association heartily endorse the passage of the same 
Library Services Bill, and recommen( that a copy of this same resolution be forwarded 
immediately to the sponsors of this bill. 
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The Librarian 


And Freedom 


BY RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D. 


His Excellency, the Archbishop of Boston, delivered a 
forceful discourse to the delegates to the Boston Con- 
ference at the opening Pontifical Mass. We are proud 
to print the complete text. Topic and style are alive. 


[us is A pouBLY happy occasion. It is both a 
silver anniversary and a home-coming. For you 
the two events have a most intimate connection. 
Only a few miles from this church the Cath- 
lic Library Association was planned in the 
spring of 1931. One of its founding fathers and 
vour first president, was the late Father Stinson, 
the librarian of Boston College. The first epis- 
copal blessing was imparted by our predessor, 
the late Cardinal Archbishop of Boston. Here, 
100, Catholic Book Week had its origin. In the 
vears since those beginnings we have watched 
vou grow in strength and wisdom and work. 
You have spread west to California, south to 
Florida, and now you have come home for your 
anniversary. The warmest of welcomes to you all. 

The courage and vision of the founders of the 
Catholic Library Association have been justi- 
hed by the sturdy growth of your organization. 
Many of their dreams have already come true. 
Carnoric Lisrary Wor tp has proved both 
helpful and stimulating to librarians from the 
university to the parish level. Catholic Book 
Week has given healthy direction to the reading 
habits of many. Tae Perropicar In- 
bEX has expanded rapidly and proved a valuable 
id to those seeking truth. For these and your 
other achievements the Church is indebted to 
vour association. 

Books make libraries. They are the special 
means by which one with a message imparts it 


to his fellowmen, and by which each generation 
addresses succeeding generations. They dre the 
instruments of teaching and of learning. They 
constitute the permanent record of an age, of its 
chars ‘eristies and customs, its truth, its false- 
ness, 's efforts to enlighten or to deceive. Books 
May, 1956 


are good or bad, beneficial or worthless, and each 
reader must discover for himself in which cate 
gory each book belongs. It is the human ele 
ments—the mind, with its store of philosophy, 
history, economics, science, literature, the intel 
lectual training and interest and purpose of the 
individual, the will to work and to learn—that 
determine whether or not any book has any de 
gree of usefulness to its reader. Reading itself is 
idle and vain. One might as well knit or play 
baseball for all the difference reading in itself 
makes to anybody. Reading supplies information. 
If one reads the lucky volume and retains it in 
memory long enough, it may be good for $64,- 
000.00. But reading per se does not make an 
educated man. 

However, we can agree that the reading of 
books — of serious books—is for most people 
the surest, quickest road to learning, and, al- 
though there be sermons in stones and books in 
the running brooks, it is at the library shelves 
that the student acquires the habit of thinking, 
of dis-entangling propositions, of weighing evi- 
dence, or reaching back to discover what he al- 
ready knows that may have a bearing upon what 
is at the moment reading. Since the advent of 
TV, several professors have been quoted in the 
press as prophecying that the day is soon coming 
when all education will be visual and aural. Hu 
man experience to date denies this as a probabil- 
itv. The eve must pause to give time to the mind 
for meditating and pondering, for gathering to- 
gether other pertinent material from the recesses 
of the mind, for evaluating the whole and re 
ferring it to one’s own life and interests. Then 
only do the threads of knowledge weave them 
selves into the textile of an educated person. 
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When this does happen, when the young stu- 
dent has used the library intelligently to learn 
from authors who have stood the test of time and 
from those contemporaries who can lay claim to 
authoritativeness, then the student has taken an 
upward step toward the rank of real leadership. 
Later, when he leaves academic walls, when his 
time is less scheduled to use, less preordained, 
he will learn from the authorities themselves and 
from his own living. The young man, or young 
woman, for instance, who goes to work in the 
State Department in Washington, may learn 
more in a year than all the shelves on politics 
and government can teach, learn it from the 
documents at hand and the people engaged in 
interpreting them. But until he has first acquired 
a fair education from those shelves on_ politics 
and government, what likelihood is there that 
the more real and vital experience will be open 
to him? Books and the libraries in which they are 
catalogued are indeed the planks by which one 
builds each one for himself—the long, solitary 
stairway to learning. Your work helps in the 
building of this stairway and contributed to the 
victory in the battle for the minds of men. 


Different Ministries 

St. Augustine read everything that had been 
written, and then he posed his own corollary, 
asking what good it was to him, if he preserved 
not his abilities for the service of God. There is 
no one who believes more sincerely than Cath- 
olics that the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom, that piety, in its deepest sense, is one 
with wisdom, and that an education that does 
not lead one to wisdom in action and in thought 
is useless or worse. We know, too, that Blessed 
Maria Assunta, a humble Franciscan Missionary 
of Mary, buried in Communistic China, won her 
crown cooking in the kitchen of a remote Chi- 
nese mission station. She lived in the Eyes of 
God and therefore, of the Church and in our 
own, as desirable a life as Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas or any other of the great saints and 
doctors of the Church. Yet we know, also, in the 
words of St. Paul, that there are different min- 
istries in the Church—some are called only to the 
humble hewing of wood, some to intellectual 
leadership, and there is a fine theological ques- 
tion whether Thomas Aquinas could have 
reached the height of sanctity behind a plow, 
or carried out the will of God other than by 
using his talents for the advancement of philo- 
sophical studies. 

Christianity is a learned religion. It came into 
the world as the offspring of an elder system, to 
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which it was indebted for much which j. cop 
tained, and which its professors were oblige cop 
tinually to consult. The pagan philosopher, op 
enrolling himself a member of the Christian 
Church, was invited, nay, required, to hetake 
himself to a line of study almost unknown (o the 
schools of Greece. The Jewish books were even 
written in a language which he did not under 
stand, and opened to his view on account of 
manners and customs very different from those 
with which he was familiar. The writings of the 
ancients were to be collected, and their opinions 
examined; and thus those studies which are pecu 
liarly called learned would form the principal 
employment of one who wished to be the cham 
pion of the Christian faith. 


Learned Religion 


We sometimes miss the point because the 
Church embraces all peoples, the majority of 
whom do not—or cannot—appreciate the great 
literature of learned works. But it is precisely be 
cause Christianity is a learned religion that sem 
inary courses are so long and so difhcult, for only 
thus can leaders be formed who will keep our 
doctrine intact and who will make this doctrine 
available to the uneducated and to those un 
schooled in theological knowledge. History af 
fords us many examples of countries in which 
the Faith has lessened or deteriorated because 
sufhicient education was denied its priests. It is 
true, certainly, that faith and love are the foun 
dation of our religion and our relation to God, 
but faith ultimately depends for its depth and 
fervor upon liberty and truth. 

The Church has been pictured, at times, as 
an enemy of liberty. Yet no human institution 
has so long and so constantly taught and defend 
ed the freedom of man. She has declared it a 
dogma of faith that man is essentially free from 
internal compulsion or external coercion. St. Au 
gustine expended his genius to beat back assaults 
on human freedom. At the Council of Trent the 
Church defined it against errors. In the seven 
teenth century she exposed the efforts of the Jan 
senists to restrict human liberty. Once more in 
the nineteenth century, to which so many of our 
current spiritual and political problems can be 
traced, the courageous Pope Leo- XIII published 
the encyclical “Libertas Humana,” defining the 
nature and limits of true freedom. At no time, 
and in no place has the Church held truce with 
the restrictions of fatalism or the exaggerations 
of license. 

Among the tragic legacies received by our “en 
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Rev. A. H. Mattlin, S.J., Mary Alice Rea, Archbishop Cushing, Rev. V. T. Mallon, M.M. 
Officials at the Boston Conference. 


eration is an exaggerated and false notion of 
man’s freedom. This, in turn, results from a con- 
fused notion of the nature of man. While con- 
centrating on the physical world around us our 
vision of man has become blurred. But man, like 
the world he lives in, is subject to laws and has 
a purpose. If our knowledge of the world is not 
to lead to our destruction, then our knowledge 
of the nature and destiny of man must become 
proportionately clearer. 

\ll created things — save man alone — blindly 
observe their laws. The stone cannot weep, the 
lily cannot hold back her beauty, the whale can- 
not fly, nor does it attempt to do so. Compelled 
to follow the laws which constitute them, all irra- 
tional creatures proclaim the power of their Crea- 
tor and fulfill their purpose. Man, alone, des- 
tined to win glory, rocks on the. brink of self 
destruction because of the very gift by which he 
can merit his reward—the power of free choice. 
Far from exempting him from fulfilling his pur- 
pose, free choice rather proves his responsibility 
to discover by the tireless efforts of his intellect 
what is natural, what is right, what is good, and 
to choose them with confidence. 
eason easily discovers the restrictions of our 
eated nature. We are part animal and part 
spirit, yet we are not completely either, but a 
complex union of both. Wisdom tells us that the 
delicate balance will be tipped not only by the 
vulvar indulgence of gluttony and sloth, but also 
by vanity, bigotry and prejudice. 

\Ve know, too, that we are social beings, de- 
percent on others for life, love and laughter. 
|! s part of our nature must be preserved. Not 
“/. must we respect the life and property of 
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others, but also their good name. It is irrational 
to claim freedom from obligations to parents, 
loyalty to country, or to repudiate love or refuse 
gratitude. The social side of our nature, so rich 
in pleasures, brings inescapable responsibilities 
from which man is never morally free. 

We can also come to the knowledge of an all 
powerful and loving God Who created us and 
Who has revealed our destiny of eternal union 
with Him. Surely man cannot rationally claim 
freedom to withhold reverence and worship, obe 
dience and love from such a Creator. 

Our nature and destiny can truly be discov 
ered by the use of our reason. These in turn, 
establish the outer limits of our freedom. Any 
excursion beyond the boundaries they set is a 
betrayal of reason and liberty, and so is sinful. 
Sin and freedom are indeed bitter enemies, for 
sin is the thief of freedom. 

Our Blessed Savior described this enmity 
when He said, “Whosoever committeth sin is 
the slave of sin” (John 8, 34). When a man is 
driven to act against the commands of his rea- 
son he is in the power of another and is a slave. 
Only when he acts according to his reason does 
he truly act according to his free will. And this 
is liberty. 

Librarians are rightly sensitive to problems of 
free speech and free press. Pope Leo XIII defines 
the limits of such freedom when he declares, “It 
is hardly necessary to say that there can be no 
such right as this, if it be not used in modera 
tion. . . . Right is a moral power which . . . it is 
absurd to suppose that nature has accorded in 
differently to truth and falsehood, to justice and 
injustice. . . . If unbridled license of speech and 
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of writing be granted to all, nothing will remain 
sacred and inviolate. . . . License will gain what 
liberty loses, for liberty will be ever more free 
and secure, in proportion as license is kept in 
fuller restraint.” 

Foremost among the preservers of liberty is the 
law. This is the visible guide of our actions, di- 
recting man towards his proper goal by its re- 
wards, and deterring from evil by its punish- 
ments. All law, whether inscribed by the Finger 
of God in tablets of stone, or issued by the eccle- 
siastical or civil authority, is true law and pro- 
tects liberty when it flows from the eternal law 
of God. He is the ultimate source of all law and 
He has written His code in the very nature of 
man. This law is nothing but reason command- 
ing what is right and forbidding what is wrong. 
This is the natural law, the only foundry where 
other law can be fashioned. 

There are heartening signs that men are turn- 
ing back to enlightened reason as the true foun- 
dation of human law. The building of nations 
and cultures on the whims of dictators or the 
passions of the majority has led only to confu- 
sion. Among the leaders in this return to reason 
are the nuclear scientists who seeks to gather suf- 
ficient moral power to harness for peaceful use 
the atomic energy that they have released. No 
problem in society, science or life is fully under- 
stood until its grounds in the metaphysical na- 
ture of things are discovered. Laws founded only 
on the will of the majority will eventually de 
stroy the very liberties they are designed to pro- 
tect. Alarmed by the divisions in the human fam- 
ily, and terrified by the modern instruments of 
annihilation, thinking men are turning to the law 
of nature. This is a turning toward God, who is 
its true author and proper end. 


Be Not Imitators 


Have we, then, no responsibilities but to dis- 
cover and follow the laws of nature? Indeed we 
have! It is our task to shape the world we live in 
and to initiate a more perfect future. This we do 
in complete freedom. Pope Leo who so carefully 
defined human liberty, also declared, “In regard 
to all matters of opinion which God leaves to 
man’s free discussion, full liberty of thought and 
of speech is naturally within the right of every 
one; for such liberty never leads men to suppress 
the truth, but often to discover it and make it 
known.” Leo proved this conviction by opening 
the Vatican Archives to all and by inviting the 
scholarly world to explore their riches in the so- 
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ber search for historical truth. 

It is our task to find the truth, know th.: this 
search is to be conducted in true independence. 
You are members not only of the City of God. 
but also of the City of Man. As such the Church 
leaves you free to follow your choice and pur. 
sue your researches. She has neither the power 
nor the duty to fashion civilizations. She wil] ip- 
spire us, but the task of fashioning tomorrow js 
ours. It is a task in which Christian thinkers F. 
must not follow, but lead, be not imitators, by: | 
inventors. 


Librarians in Vanguard 


In this great struggle for the empire of minds, 
librarians must be in the vanquard of freedoms 
army. Your lives are spent in search of the truth 
and in guiding others to it. You must seek it for 
its own sake, freely, without anticipating its ap 
plications or attempting to make it serve your 
purpose. You should help others to penetrate all 
the secrets of nature. The unique mystery they 
constitute will encourage you and them to climb 
higher and higher in this search, even to God 
Himself. 

By your own researches, by the indexes and 
guides you edit, by the courtesy and sincerity of 
your service you encourage others in the arduous 
task of finding truth and preserving liberty. So 
dificult a vocation can be fulfilled only by tire- 
less labor, prolonged thought, personal discipline 
and a sense of the exalted mission of your pro 
fession. The world needs such dedication. The 
Church does, too, at least as much as She needs 
apologists, and apologists are more easily found. 
Not nearly enough of Her children have shown 
the vision and courage to spend their lives in the 
quiet and humble search for truth. 

May each one of you on this silver anniver- 
sary of the Catholic Library Association re-dedi- 
cate yourself to the discovery and propagation 
of the truth, however hard to find or unpop 
ular it may be. You will need heroes to look to 
for conviction and strength of hearth. Let these 
be the inspired apostles who fearlessly proclaimed 
true liberty of conscience, the courageous mar 
tyrs who consecrated such conviction with their 
blood. Look to the magnificent Augustine, the 
Angelic Aquinas, to Bellarmine, Canisius and 
the unnamed men and women who spent their 
lives securing liberty by the search for the truth. 
On their labors we stand, free to exercise the 
liberty of the sons of God and to pursue the 
truth that will make men still more free. 
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Selecting Books 
in the 900’s 


BY SISTER MELANIA GRACE, S.C. 


The Librarian at Seton Hill College, Greensburg. Pa.., 
outlines a few of the difficulties peculiar to selecting 
books for the history shelves. A few words of advice on 
handling faculty requests will be helpful to the tyro. 


lo COVER THE SELECTION of books in the field 
of history for a college library would require 
much more space than we have here. In fact, 
the subject reminds me of a story of a college 
student who in the midst of taking a comprehen- 
sive examination in History looked at the clock 
and exclaimed: 

“Oh! Lord—five minutes to go and 2000 years 
to cover!” 

In the field of history, “the clearing house of 
human life,” there is even a greater span than 
two thousand years. This subject has more con- 
tent than any other, for its beginnings extend as 
far back as primitive times, when legends and 
stories were carried down from father to son 
through many generations, and though changed 
in the transmission, retained some grains of truth. 
History as a vehicle for recording man’s achieve- 
ments has undergone change also. 

[he first histories—the Homeric legends and 
the Eddas, for example—overlaid as they are with 
elements of the supernatural, nevertheless de- 
scribe deeds that are based upon fact. In the 
classic period, Thucydites and other historians 
wrote literature in the form of history, their aim 
being to display national pride and patriotism. 
In the Middle Ages, the monasteries’ accounts of 
happenings as recorded by Bede and Geoffrey of 
\lonmouth stressed episodes and anecdotes; there 


Was a flavor of story-telling to their writing. In 
mocern times; precisely, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. we have a new type of history, that intro- 


duced by Niebuhr and Von Ranke, who began 
use of source materials in writing history. 
' aims, range, and methods of historical writ- 


ing have constantly broadened until now its con 
tent extends into many specialized fields, e.g., 
paleography, epigraphy, archeology, etc. 

To write history well, it is said that a historian 
must have the patience of a research worker, the 
ability of the scientist, and the skill of a literary 
artist. Only those histories, which are touched 
by the combination of these qualities, live as 
great works. 

There are differences, too, in the interpreta- 
tions of man’s past: they may be interpreted (1) 
in the light of politics, as in Hunt and Poole’s 
work on Great Britain; (2) economically, as in 
The Cambridge Economic History of Europe; or 
(3) socially, as in Green's History of the Eng- 
lish People. The historian may use the narrative 
and descriptive form, as did Macaulay and Pres- 
cott; write in critical fashion as is found in the 
works of Gardiner; or interpret history philosoph 
ically, as did Sismondi, Spengler, Guizot and 
Toynbee. Whatever the slant, good history re 
quires that it must record facts; that it must be 
authoritative (as indicated by footnotes, bibliog- 
raphies, etc.); that it be based on careful inves- 
tigation; that there be selection and discrimina- 
tion in the use of the facts; and that it be truth- 
ful and unprejudiced. Only those writings en- 
dure which combine unity, coherence and logical 
development and have some claim to a literary 
style. 

In order to judge works of history, it is nec- 
essary to know if the work in question is based 
upon original sources, whether the author has 
used his sources with the faculty of a trained 
historian, and whether he included all possible 
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material of importance. We wish to know, too, 
if he has presented his material free from preju- 
dice and with a sense of proportion. 

Since it is difhcult for the book selector to 
know the answer to all of these points concern- 
ing any given title, the selector must rely upon 
the advice of those who are qualified to judge— 
the subject specialists and the best bibliographies 
in the field. 

The subject specialist is not always able to an- 
swer our questions concerning a given title. It 
has been my experience that subject specialists 
on college faculties are not altogether fool-proof 
when given lists of books or publishers’ blurbs. 
A little questioning on the part of a librarian 
sometimes saves the faculty member much em- 
barrassment, and the library at least a portion of 
its budget. I recall a few incidents which prove 
the point. A professor in the department of home 
economics one time requisitioned the library for 
a book called Living Upstairs. The professor had 
no idea that it was a book on the art of reading 
and had nothing to do with home management! 
Just a week ago, two gentlement in the depart- 
ments of history and political science got their 
scholarly heads together and jointly connived to 
ask for the purchase of a title they thought 
would be very worthwhile for the library. I 
agreed to purchase it, but just before slipping 
the order into my typewriter, I casually re- 
marked, “Have you any idea what the book 
costs?” One of the professors conscientiously 
searched the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
which listed the title at the modest price of $22. 
He immediately revised the requisition, stating 
that it could wait until some future time. 


Subject Specialist 


But the subject specialist does actually play 
the major role in building the collection of a 
good college library. I shall always be grateful 
for the three fine specialists in history who over 
the span of my years as librarian have selected 
for our history collection the books which form 
the basic collection in that department: Dr. Sum- 
merfield Baldwin, the author of one of the titles 
in the Berkshire Series, Dr. James Lorenz, stu- 
dent of Dr. R. B. Merriman of Harvard, and 
Professor Paul Kromer. Not only did they select 
good books, but they took the trouble to inform 
their librarian why they selected the particular 
books and why those particular works were valu- 
able in a college library. 

Some selection in every subject naturally falls 
to the lot of the librarian. And when it does, she 
had better have at hand the fullest bibliograph- 
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ical equipment possible. In the field under dis. 
cussion, the most comprehensive bibliography in 
the English language, published in 193], is The 
Guide to Hsitorical Literature, a work, which if 
brought up-to-date, would solve most of the prob- 
lems for the college librarian trying to build up 
a basic college history collection. This bibliogra- 
phy is useful particularly because of its critical 
notes, which amply supply the answers of the 
selector’s questions as to the basic or com para- 
tive value of individual titles. Its section on 
American History is now superseded by the new 
Harvard Guide to American History, published 
only last year. This latter, the work of a group 
of Harvard historians, including the two Schle- 
singers, Morison, and other outstanding histori. 
ans, is a work of large proportions and is much 
more inclusive than its title indicates. It contains 
a wealth of material on History and Historical 
Writing, in addition to the lists of books in the 
field of History and in collateral fields. But, like 
so many scholarly bibliographies, it lacks the 
names of the publishers of the titles. It also lacks 
annotations, and is critical only in the sense that 
the titles have been selected by those who are 
qualified to say which are the important works 
in all branches of the subject. (The index covers 
approximately 150 pages.) This bibliography will 
take the place of earlier lists on American His 
tory —those compiled by Beers, Bemis, Green, 
Channing, et al. 

In the medieval field, Paetow’s Guide to the 
Study of Medieval History, published in 193], 
is still useful and indispensable for guidance in 
that area of book selection. To some extent it is 
supplmented by Farrar & Evans’ Bibliography of 
English Translations From Medieval Sources, an 
annotated bibliography published in 1948. 

There are, in addition to these standard bib- 
liographies, a fair number of lists limited to geo 
graphic areas, such as state, county or region, 
and to particular topics in history. In the short 
time we have to discuss the sources of book se- 
lection, we cannot cover these. 

Besides the printed bibliographies, mainly the 
work of noted historians, there are the standard 
lists of books for college libraries, the coopera 
tive efforts of librarians and college faculties: the 
Shaw List of Books for College Libraries, 1930, 
and its Supplement of 1938; Books for Catholic 
Colleges, 1948, and its Supplements of 1951 and 
1954. The Shaw List contains approximately 
2500 titles in"History; the Catholic Supplements 
to Shaw contain nearly 400 additional titles. 
More up-to-date than the Shaw List are ‘wo 
newer, standard lists: The Junior College | ist, 
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1954, and the Catalogue of the Lamont Library 

Harvard), 1954. 

No doubt, the greatest problem for the col- 
lege library which has been in existence for at 
least a quarter of a century is not one of build- 
ing the basic collection—a much easier task since 
1930, the date of the first standard college book 
list. More acute is the problem of current selec- 
tion. Here we need to rely upon the critical re- 
views found in the best historical journals, such 
as The Catholic Historical Review and The 
American Historical Review. Those found in 
the former are sufficiently lengthy, critical and 
reliable to serve as a guide to the selection of 
new titles particularly for the Catholic college 
library. 

Experience over quite a long period of time, 
which-acquaints the selector with the output of 
the various publishers, the stock of the jobber 
and second-hand dealer, the worth of certain im- 
prints, and a knowledge of the particular spe- 
cialty of present-day historians, will lead to the 
proper selections. 

The librarian who has perused publishers’ cata- 
logues for any length of time knows that Mac- 
millan publishes the largest number of titles in 
history, with the Oxford University Press com- 
ing next, and possibly Scribner’s following. The 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual shows more than 
150 titles in history on the Macmillan list of 
books in print. Oxford’s list has 141 titles, in 
addition to eight different series, and Scribner's 
list includes 74 titles in history. The Cambridge 
University Press has published more comprehen- 
sive histories, such as The Cambridge Ancient, 
Medieval, Modern, British, etc., histories. It will 
publish this Spring its first full American history 
by an historian who has lived and taught both 
in America and England. 

Who are the jobbers and second-hand dealers 
who specialize in history? For the ancient and 
medieval periods, there are Allen of Philadelphia 
and Salloch of New York. For United States his- 
tory there are Schucman and Schulte, New York 
hrms, MacManus of Philadelphia, who special- 
izes in Pennsylvaniana, and A. H. Clark of 
Glendale, California, with a specialty in early 
American history. Catholic Americana may be 
supplied by Joseph Garnier of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. For early American periodicals, J. S. Can- 
ner of Boston is a good source. Edward Morrill, 
also of Boston, can supply early American fic- 
tion including the dime novels. 

\ complete listing of the specialties of the 
de: may be found in Adams’ The O.P. Mar- 
ker “f course, Barnes and Noble, and Stechert- 
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Hafner are pernnial possibilities, particularly for 
out-of-prints, if the budget can stand the strain 
of paying twice the original list price. 

The imprint on a Macmillan, Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge book, as well as that of many university 
presses, generally carries an assurance that the 
book is worthwhile. I, personally, should have 
little confidence in history titles bearing the im 
print of say, Colliers (though their Encyclopedia 
would be a notable exception), William Wise, 
or Sears, Roebuck, Inc. 

Familiarity with the names and specialties of 
historians writing today adds to the equipment of 
the selector. In history, the picture in America 
is entirely different from the field of imaginative 
literature. There is a host of historical scholars 
supplying us with books on the college level. 
Writing on some phase or other of American 
history are Allan Nevins, Lewis Hanke, Carle- 
ton Hayes, Lewis Hacker, Henry Commager, 
Samuel Morison. Ably representing the medieval 
period are Carl Stephenson, Frederick Powicke, 
Marshall Baldwin, Sidney Painter. Among the 
outstanding writers of modern European history 
are Ferdinand Schevill, Leo Gershoy, Oskar Ha- 
lecki, E. Allison Peers, Henry Lucas. An excel- 
lent series covering in detail the various phases 
of modern Europe is The Rise of Modern Eu- 
rope, published by Harper. 

In selecting books on the East and Far East, 
one recognizes the quality of works written by 
such writers as Deutscher and Carr on Russia; 
Sansom on Japan; Latourette on China, and 
Steiger on the Far East. 


Catholics More Numerous 


Catholic historians, fortunately, are becoming 
more and more numerous. | shall mention only 
a dozen or so, indicating their specialties: Rich 
ard Pattee and Menendez Pidal, whose interest 
is Spain; Waldemar Gurian, Russia and the 
Communist world; Castaneda and Hanke, the 
Spanish influence in early American history; 
Peter Dunne, missionary history; Philip Hughes, 
the Reformation; Archbishop David Mathew, 
England; Dom David Knowles, the history of 
religious orders; Oscar Halecki, Europe; Carle- 
ton J. Hayes, Europe; Cianfara, Italy; Gwynn, 
Ireland. Catholic writers whose specialty is the 
philosophy of history are Barbara West Jackson 
and Frantisek Dvornik. 

Had space been a little more plentiful, I 
should have listed my choice of the first hun- 
dred titles for a basic collection for the Catholic 
college in the field of history. I am forced to 
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limit the list to a mere sampling of such titles. 


GENERAL History 

The Cambridge Ancient History. 

The Cambridge Medieval History. 

The Cambridge Modern History. 

Randall, J. H. The Making of the Modern 
Mind. 

Smith, Preserved. A History of Modern 
Culture. 2 v. 

Toynbee, A. J. The Study of History. 10 v. 


‘Tue Ancient PErtop 
Rostovtsev, Michael. History of the Ancient 
World. 2 v. 


. . Economic and Social 
History of the Hellenistic World. 3 v. 
Jaeger, Werner. Paideia: Ideals of Greek 

Culture. 3 v. 


‘THe Periop 
Bryce, James. The Holy Roman Empire. 
Huizinga, J. The Waning of the Middle 
Ages. 
Rashdall, H. The Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages. 3 v. 


‘THe RENAISSANCE 
Ferguson, W. K. The Renaissance. 
Lucas, Henry. Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. 
Thought, H. Thought and Expression in 
the 16th Century. 2 v. 


THe REFORMATION 
Belloc, Hilaire. How the Reformation Hap- 


pened. 
Smith, Preserved. The Age of the Reforma- 
tion. 


Mopern Europe 

Friedell, E. Cultural History of the Mod- 
ern Age. 3 v. 

Hayes, J. C. Political and Cultural History 
of Modern Europe. 2 v. 


MoperRN FRANCE 
Tilley, A. Modern France. 
Funk-Brentano and Luchaire’s works. 


Mopern GERMANY 
Henderson, E. F. Short History of Ger- 
many. 2 Vv. 


Gooch, G. P. Germany. 


Mopern [rary 
Works of Sedgwick, Trevelyan, Villani Cin 
Italian). 
Mopbern Russia 


Carr, E. H. The Bolshevik Revolution. 4 v. 
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Mopern SPAIN 
Altamira, Rafael. History of Spain. 
Great Brirain 
The Oxford History of England, ed. by 
Clark. 
The Political History of England, ed. by 
Hunt and Poole. 
Works of Tout, Trevelyan, Mowat, Gardi- 
ner, Cheyney. 


Tue Unrrep States 
The American Nation Series, now super- 
seded by a new edition called New Amer- 
ican Nation Series. 
The Chronicles of America. 
The History of American Life, ed. by Schle- 
singer. 
Works of Hacker, Morison, Commager, 
Hockett. 
Latin AMERICA 
Arciniegas, German. The State of Latin 
America. 


CHINA 
Latourette, K. The Chinese, Their History 
and Culture. 


The question of source material remains. How 
much, and what type shall the undergraduate 
library contain? The answers to these questions 
depend upon the kind of curriculum, training 
and scholarly interests of the faculty, independ: 
ent study courses, etc. In general, there is defi- 
nitely a place for some source material in the 
field of history; particularly in the form of dia- 
ries, letters, chronicles, and shorter documents. 
A few specific titles that come to mind are: The 
Original Narratives of Early American History, 
ed. by Jameson; The Records of Civilization (42 
vols.) published by The Columbia University 
Press; Documents and Readings in the History 
of Europe, ed. by Langsam; and The Literary 
Sourcebook of the Renaissance. 

In conclusion, may I repeat what you probably 
have read before that good book selection in any 
field depends upon the full cooperation of the 
faculty, upon the proper academic and profes 
sional training of the selector, and upon a qual- 
ity much more prevalent among females than 
others—intuition. 

It is that quality which makes it possible for 
the selector to experience the satisfaction of 
watching the specialist on the faculty happily 
discover that the library had already acquired @ 
title he was just about to requisition. Such ex- 
periences multiply in direct ration to the selec 
tor’s possession of the intuitive faculty. 
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Canadian Panorama 
in Books 


BY ELEANOR BARTEAUX 


HADDOW 


Perhaps because she lies at our head we overlook her. We 
tend to know more about Russia and Korea than we know 
about our neighbor Canada. The compiler of the bibliogra- 
phy is Librarian, Assumption Univ., Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


CANADA IS A NATION on the march! Some of 
the more active elements of Canada are in these 
recent books, which present an authoritative pan- 
orama of her past, of her present position in 
world affairs, and a tasting of her cultural and 
artistic endeavors, for interested Americans. 


BIRNEY, EARLE. Twentieth century Canadian poetry. 
Ryerson. 1953. 

A compact anthology containing a wide range of Cana- 

dian poetry. 


BURT, A. L. A short history of Canada for Americans. 
University of Minnesota Press. 1944. 

A Canadian, living and teaching in the United States, 

has written a history which will interest readers outside 

Canada. A highly informative account of the formation 

of the Dominion of Canada. 


CANADA. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
REVIEW 1955. Edmond Cloutier, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 1956. 

Designed for the general reader who wishes to acquaint 

himself quickly with the scope and functions of the 

National Research Council of Canada and with the way 

in which the Council serves the nation in the field of 

scientific and industrial research. 


CANADA. DEPT. OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. Can- 
ada and the United Nations, 1953-54. Edmond Clou- 
_ter, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 1955. 

Canada’s contribution not only to the UN but also to 

other aspects of international life, such as NATO and 

the Colombo Plan. 


CREIGHTON, D. G. John A. Macdonald; y. 1: The 


’ , politician; v. 2: The old chieftain. Macmillan 
Conada). 1952-55. 
Trace. the development of Canada’s first great states- 
ma! p by step with that of the nation he was in- 
strum otal in creating. Canadian reviewers look upon 


this very great book. 


Mar 1956 


DAVIES, BLOWDEN. Ottawa; portrait of a capital. 
McGraw-Hill (Canada). 1954. 

A travel-history of the city’s growth from a small lum- 

ber town to the national capital. Second part of the 

book is a portrait of landmarks and institutions. 


DUVAL, PAUL. Canadian drawings and prints. Burns 
and MacEachern. 1952. 

A survey of more than half-a-century of creative produc- 

tion. Prepared by leading Canadian art critic, Paul 

Duval, it is bound to remain the definitive study for 

many years to come. 


DUVAL, PAUL. Canadian Water Colour Painting. 
Burns and MacEachern. 1954. 

A comprehensive and balanced treatment of the subject, 
the text lucid and succinct, the reproductions selected to 
show the quality and changing character of the art of 
water colour since its beginning in Canada. It has the 
great advantage that it includes an adequate survey of 
contemporary work, which can now be appreciated in 
the light of the past. 


ELLIS, F. H. Canada’s flying heritage. University of 
Toronto Press. 1954. 

Covers Canada’s flying history—the early days of ex- 

perimentation; military aviation in World War I; at 

tempts to span oceans and continents; evolution of civil 

aviation, and opening of Canada’s more remote areas 

to communication by air. 


FERNS, H. S. and OSTRY, B. The age of Mackenzie 
King. Heinemann. 1955. 

A fascinating picture of the late Right Honourable Wil- 

liam Lyon Mackenzie King—Canada’s most controver- 

sial political figure—and the Canadian political scene 

during the first twenty years of this century. 


GOWANS, A. W. Church architecture in New France. 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. 

The development of church architecture in New France 

with a view of the independent and vigorous society 

under the architects, governors, craftsmen and religious 

of the ancien regime. 
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GUTHRIE, TYRON and DAVIES, ROBERTSON. 
Renown at Stratford (1953); Twice have the trum- 
pets sounded (1954); Thrice the brinded cat has 
mewed (1955). Clarke, Irwin. 

These lively records, illustrated with coloured portraits 
by Grant Macdonald, recapture the thrill of Canada’s 
Shakespeare Festivals at Stratford, Ontario. 


HUTCHISON, BRUCE. The struggle for the border. 
Longmans. 1955. 

From John Smith to Dwight Eisenhower and from 
Champlain to St. Laurent, great men have shaped the 
history of the North American continent. Mr. Hutchi- 
son, author of The unknown country (the best intro- 
duction to Canada for foreigners) has a penetrating 
comprehension of the essential nature of the Canadian- 
American relationships. 


INNIS, H. A. Essays in Canadian economic history. 
University of Toronto Press. 1956. 

The late author might well be described as the father of 

Canadian economic history. Here are twenty-nine of his 

most important essays which form a valuable addition 

to Canadian economic history. 


LEMELIN, ROGER. In quest of splendour. McClel- 
land and Stewart. 1955. 

With sympathy and understanding, the author of The 
Plouffe Family tells the story of a young man who was 
diverted temporarily from his vocation for the priest- 
hood. 


MACMILLAN, Sir ERNEST C., ed. Music in Can- 
ada. University of Toronto Press. 1955. 

A factual survey on various aspects of the Canadian mu- 
sical scene today. Sir Ernest Macmillan, editor and con- 
tributor, ranks among the greatest musicians of our age. 


MARTIN, C. B. Foundations of Canadian nationhood. 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. 

This is not another “history of Canada,” but an account 

of the work of builders inspired by a common cause— 

for survival of self-government, for union, for expan- 

sion, for international recognition. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA. Bulletin No. 
16: The Indians of Canada. By Diamond Jenness. 
3d ed. 1955. 

The most popular, comprehensive and authoritative 
statement to be published on the culture and history of 
the aboriginal people of Canada. 


NICHOL, ERIC. Shall we join the ladies? Ryerson. 
1955. 

A funny man indeed is this wit from Western Canada 
whose pieces are frequently heard on C.B.C. broadcasts. 
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Winner of the Governor-General’s Award for 
ous writing. 


ior 


PEARSON, L. B. Democracy in world politics. Prince. 
ton University Press. 1955. 

Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs discusses 

the complex problems which face democracy today. The 

book is based upon lectures he delivered at Princeton. 

Hailed in Canada as the important book of the year. 


REPORT of the Royal Commission on National De 
velopment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. Edmond 
Cloutier, King’s Printer, Ottawa. 1949-195]. 

The task of the Royal Commission was to examine Can 

ada’s cultural life and to suggest steps which the fed 

eral government might take to improve cultural re 
sources. Several of the report’s suggestions have been 
implemented. This report is popularly known as the 

“Massey Report,” after the Chairman of the Roval 

Commission, now Governor-General Vincent Massey. 


ROSS, MALCOLM, ed. Our sense of identity. Ryer 
son. 1954. 

An anthology of Canadian essays portraying as the au 

thor states, “Who we are, where we are.” The first step 

towards this sense of identity came with the rejection of 

colonialism; now there is a real latent loyalty to the 

throne, the phenomenon so puzzling to the American. 


ROY, GABRIELLE. Cashier. McClelland and Stewart. 
1955. 

A distinguished novel which tells the story of the effect 

of a sudden change in fortune in the life of a Montreal 


bank cashier. 


WADE, F. M. French Canadians, 1760-1945. Macmil 
lan (Canada). 1955. 

A historian, who gave ten years to research and writing 

of this volume, aimed to explain why the rrench Can 

adians live, think, act, and react differently from Eng 

lish-speaking North Americans. 


WELLS, GEORGE. The auto camper's guide to Can 
ada. Musson. 1955. 

Here is a helpful book for holiday-makers who like to 

take to the road. Describes parks, forests, private camps 

available, and lists lodges and camps under Canadian 

Government supervision. 


WILSON, CLIFFORD, ed. NORTH OF 55°. Ryer 
son. 1954. 

Sixteen essays, each by an expert, tells us all things 

about all of the North from the 55 parallel to the Pole, 

under such headings as “Men of the Woodlands,” 

“Wings in the Arctic,” “Policing the North,” and “De 

fence of the Realm.” 


We can agree that the reading of books—of serious books—is for 
most people the surest, quickest road to learning. . . . It is at the 
library shelves that the student acquires the habit of thinking. 


—Archbishop Cushing. 
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Re-Thinking 
CLA’s Future 


BY VINCENT T. 


MALLON, M.M. 


CLA’s retiring executive secretary suggests a few means 
the Association might take in her efforts to influence 
the development of Catholic librarianship in America. 
Hard work informed by imagination are basic to success. 


Last YEAR AT THE ANNUAL conference, Dr. 
Helen Butler, the retiring president, pointed out 
that CLA had accomplished many things in the 
previous quarter century, but that most of the 
accomplishments were goals set by the pioneers, 
themselves. From her description of the progress 
of the Association, it appeared that very little 
original thinking had been done since the early 
thirties. It might be appropriate to ask at this 
juncture, at this twenty-fifth anniversary of 
CLA’s independent existence, whether or not 
original thinking in the Association has ceased 
altogether. 

It does no good to look to the future with a 
pessimistic eve, mumbling to ourselves that po- 
tential membership has all but been achieved; 
that Catholic libraries are too poor to pay the 
price of a membership or to subscribe to CPI; 
that it is impossible to get to the administrators 
who control the purse strings; that small Catholic 
high schools will never send their librarians to 
distant conventions, that network publicity on 
radio or television for projects like Catholic Book 
Week is unattainable; that influential coopera- 
tion with publishers and book sellers is impos- 
sible; that first class library schools on a par with 
the best of our secular contemporaries are not 
realizable; that standards for Catholic libraries 
cannot be developed; that Catholic library tools 
and book selection aids cannot be widely pub- 
lished and distributed; that grants and endow- 
ments for specialized works will never be ours. 
\ll these things are attainable, and by our or- 
ganivation, if we but have the vision and the 
zeal to achieve them. 

\ tew years ago at a meeting in Columbus, 
we reported that CLA had distributed 30,000 
piecc- of material for Catholic Book Week. That 
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same year the Religious Book Publishers’ Coun 
cil distributed 200,000 pieces. We recall asking 
at the meeting why it was that CLA could not 
aspire to distributing a fourth of a million pieces 
the next year. We must admit the goal seemed 
rather fantastic at the time. But under the vigor 
ous direction of Mr. Trezza, your new executive 
secretary, do you realize that Book Week dis- 
tribution has already passed 400,000 pieces of 
material annually. CLA can do things, when it 
sets its mind to it. 

The present membership of the Association 
numbers 2300, not a few of these memberships 
are held by several people in the same institu- 
tion. Altogether, there are 4000 Catholic institu 
tions of learning, of high school level and higher, 
in the United States alone—not to speak of Can 
ada — which have or should have libraries and 
librarians. Moreover, the 2300 people on our 
membership rolls at present do not come exclu- 
sively from high schools and colleges. We have 
public librarians, parish librarians, elementary li- 
brarians, and hospital librarians. Of our 2300 
members only 1400 come from colleges and high 
schools. There is no reason why every library in 
every Catholic college in the United States and 
every Catholic high school should not belong to 
this Association. Very conservatively, CLA has a 
potential membership of 15,000, when we con- 
sider the 9000 elementary schools. Every one of 
these institutions should be in the Association. 
This great increase would continue to provide us 
with officers of imagination and drive; it would 
give us increased revenue for basic projects, 
which we have not been able to touch. 

Some might be of the opinion that lack of 
funds is the chief reason why more schools do 
not join CLA, why more do not subscribe to 
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CPI, why more do not attend the national con- 
ference. This reason is truly alleged in certain 
instances where Catholic schools have all they 
can do to survive, but surely it is a red herring 
in a very large number of cases. Think for a 
moment, and count the number of schools you 
know with well equipped gymnasia, with expen- 
sive cafeterias, yes, even with a monumental li- 
brary, and yet many of these have exceedingly 
poor collections of books, and librarians inade- 
quate for the job. Why is this? It is not because 
of lack of funds; it is because the importance of 
the library in the educational scheme is not yet 
widely enough recognized. The excuse that no 
money is available is easy to make; but too often 
the reason actually is that other things are more 
important. 

The tendency might be to place the blame ex- 
clusively on the librarians in non-member insti- 
tutions. The blame, however, lies with CLA, too, 
for we have failed our non-member confrerees. 
We have either not informed them of the work 
we are doing, or the work we are doing is not 
good enough to entice them to join us. As we 
met in Boston this year, the National Catholic 
Educational Association was meeting in St. 
Louis. Eighty-five hundred educators attended. 
CLA had an exhibit there to bring knowledge 
of librarianship to the delegates. This booth will 
be really effective only if individual members of 
CLA follow up on the contacts made by person- 
ally contacting schools in their dioceses, their 
states, their communities and urging them to 
join the Association. 

One of the marks which distinguish the pro- 
fessional man from the worker who labors for an 
hourly wage is the concern the professional has 
for his work in its widest application, for the in- 
terest he has for the advancement of the cause to 
which he has dedicated his life. The professional 
who is worth his salt is not content with himself 
just because all is running smoothly in his own 
bailiwick, or because he is making a living wage. 
He remains restless as long as there is room for 
improvement in his profession, whether the need 
be located in San Francisco or in Boston. He is 
not content to excuse himself because such im- 
provement would be difficult, or because such 
improvement might stir up a little opposition. 
He knows that lack of professional competence, 
even in areas remote from his own, reflects on 
the profession as a whole, and, in particular on 
himself. 

The key person in the improvement of any 
library is actually the school administrator. It 
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would be far from the truth to say that admip- 
istrators and librarians are congenitally antag- 
onistic. As a matter of fact, we are librarians to 
day because some educational administrator in a 
community or diocese had the vision to see the 
need for competent library personnel. The mere 
fact that they sent us to study is a tribute to their 
interest. They prepared us to be experts in our 
field, and we would certainly be letting them 
down if we neglected to advise them of library 
needs in the schools and colleges of their juris- 
diction. It is not then a question of intrusion. It 
is a question of cooperation. These administra- 
tors are busy men. They cannot turn their un- 
divided attention to the needs of libraries. Our 
task, in lieu of getting their undivided attention, 
is to capture their divided attention as often as 
possible. We must bring libraries to them in the 
magazines they read. They must hear the needs 
of libraries from our lips at their conventions. 
They must be bombarded with concise, revealing 
reports of library activities in their schools. They 
must be confronted with accepted library stand- 
ards so that they will be able to measure their 
schools against standard library practice. 


Books First 


The administrator must be shown that the 
library is essential to the proper functioning of 
his school. His faculty will stagnate, his students 
will stop learning after graduation unless the 
school’s library constantly whets the intellectual 
desires of both groups by providing them with 
stimulation from the best minds of yesterday and 
today. He must be shown that a beautiful library 
building without books in sufficient quality and 
quantity is not a library. He must be shown that 
a good football team is not to be preferred to a 
good library; nor is a good art or music depart- 
ment. No one will tell him these things unless 
we do; and, if he doesn’t know them, it is our 
fault. 

It is the opinion of some that the day is far 
off when CLA will be ready and able to gain 
nationwide publicity and use of the media of ra 
dio and TV. The argument runs that we have 
more important things to do first. We do not con 
tend that publicity for its own sake is legitimate, 
or even desirable. It is what it brings with it that 
we are after. We are primarily a service organ 
ization. How can we be of service, if no one 
knows about us? How are we going to promote 
good book selection, efficient library service, the 
development of new parish and school libraries, 
the improvement of training for librarianship, 
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the gro th of the production and distribution of 
oood Catholic literature, unless we get our name 
before the public. We have something to give 
and people must learn of it. We ought to make 
various awards to authors, publishers, librarians, 
veaders of literary excellence. Our resolutions at 
onventions must break out of the platitudinous 
cliche. If the Association assembled in national 
convention cannot produce a few newsworthy 
‘esolutions concerning the advancement of Cath- 
olic librarianship, we had better disband, for 
then we have no ideas worth promoting. 

CLA has a new section on library education 
as of the Boston Conference. At long last some 
collective thinking can be done on a problem of 
most vital concern, the education of Catholics for 
librarianship. Realistic thinking is demanded in 
this area. The “haves” must help the ‘have-nots” 
with ideas on recruitment, curricula, finance, 
standards, and all the rest. The goal must be to 
make the Catholic schools of librarianship the 
equal of any, and they will be if cooperation, not 
isolation, is the operative word. 

CLA’s relations with the publishing field have 
been erratic over the years. Even the Catholic 
publishing houses have shown spotty loyalty, for 
example, only the Bruce Publishing Company is 
a Sustaining Member of the Association at the 
moment. This apparent lack of confidence in 
CLA’s ability to promote Catholic libraries is not 
without basis in the past. However, we feel that 
the tide has turned. The reaction of publishers 
at the last few conventions is evidence that the 
publishing field is finally awakening to the po- 
tential of the vast Catholic market and is recog- 
nizing CLA as a unique aid in reaching that 
market. This recognition, in turn, gives CLA an 
importance and influence she must wield with 


care. While she must be just, she must be firm 
and fearless, when principle is at stake, whether 
she is dealing with a Catholic or a general house, 
whether the issue be dogmatic, moral, or literary. 

CLA has neglected the matter of profession- 
al publications too long and too deliberately. 
Whether the cause is temerity, inability, or sloth 
is immaterial. The point is that the time has 
come to remedy the situation. Parish libraries the 
nation over are crying for a handbook to help 
them to do a good job. Librarians in Catholic 
colleges and high schools, and even in elemen 
tary schools are working in the dark without re- 
liable sets of library standards aimed at the pecu- 
liar needs of the Catholic school. Administrators 
will welcome standards carefully prepared by a 
national organization like ours. Too long have 
we denied them. 

In broad outline, then, we have covered some 
of the areas in which CLA may develop over 
the next quarter century as we see it. But these 
tasks are not to be accomplished by some amor- 
phous group called the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, nor are they to be accomplished by one 
man, be he a capable president, or an energetic 
executive secretary. They are tasks that will be 
accomplished only by the members of the Asso- 
ciation working together in a spirit of self-sac- 
rificing cooperation strong enough to override 
the human failings of personality differences, 
variety of backgrounds, personal ambitions, real 
or imagined slights, differing abilities, and crit- 
icisms well intentioned or otherwise. Catholicism 
in America is a many splendored Thing. CLA 
has the fearful but honorable assignment of 
keeping one facet highly polished. We dare not 
shirk our responsibility. 


Office activities of the Catholic 
Ellyn, Ill. 


University, Villanova, Pa. 


NEW ADDRESS: 
Villanova, Pa. 


IMPORTANT SWITCH 


Following the resignation of Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., as executive secretary of 
the Catholic Library Association and editor of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, 
and the appointment of Mr. +~— F. Trezza as his successor, all the Central 

ibrary Association will move to Villanova Univer- 
sity on June Ist, 1956. After that date, no CLA business will emanate from Glen 


Consequently, all correspondence concerning membership, publications, advertising. 
meetings and conventions, Catholic Book Week, THE CATHOLIC LIBRAR 
WORLD, etc., should be addressed to The Catholic Library Association, Villanova 


This notice will stand for warning that no postal matter under first class will be 
forwarded to the new address. It will be refused by the Glen Ellyn, Ill., addressee 
and returned to the sender at the sender's expense. 


The Catholic Library Association 
Villanova University 
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1. Book Titles, I've lived with you 


BOOK TITLES MEDLEY 


BY SISTER MARY 


Thru ALL THE DAY LONG, 
Titles endearing, you bear 
‘THE LILT OF A SONG; 
Inspired by the harps of 
Muses, PLAYED BY EAR, 
Biblical, classic, modern 
Titles of GREEN YEARS. 


I've listened to THE WHIRLWIND 
THE TRUMPETS CALLING, 

RUNNING WATERS, DEEPENING STREAM 
‘THE BIRD OF DAWNING; 

‘To THE SECRETS OF THE SAINTS 
MESSAGE OF LISIEUX, 

‘THE THUNDER ON ST. PAUL'S DAY 
NuN AT HER PRIE DIEU. 


I've relived TWELVE AND AFTER 
GOING ON SIXTEEN, 

SEVENTEEN, TEENS AND TWENTIES 
‘THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS; 

LIps AND DOWNS OF MARJORIE 
THOSE MERIT EMBLEMS, 

And at CONVENT BOARDING SCHOOL 
GIRLS AND THEIR PROBLEMS. 


I've watched MARY’s RAINBOW 
As MORNING RISING, 
SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, AT DUSK 
LIGHT IN THE CLEARING; 
Now I SEE, DIVINE TWILIGHT 
RIVALS ON THE RIDGE, 
AMERICA ON TRIAL 
LIVING BREAD; THE BRIDGE. 


I've met INNOCENTS ABROAD 
THE PRINCE AND PAUPER, 

Both IN EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE 
THE FRIEND, THE STRANGER; 

THE WORLD I SAW, HOLY SEE 
CLouD OF UNKNOWING, 

SALT OF THE EARTH, DAYS OF JOY 
LIFE IS WORTH LIVING. 


DES 
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I've dealt with HUMANITY 
NuN IN RED CHINA, 

CHUM, THE REBEL OF THE SCHOOL 
My ANTONIA; 

LiviING CHRISTIANITY 
Its LITTLE WOMEN, 

Yes, ON THIS SIDE OF HEAVEN 
ALL MANNER OF MEN. 


I've been inspired by FarrH 
LiGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN, 

THE WELL OF LIVING WATERS 
SONG AT THE FOUNTAIN; 

THE SHADOW UNDER THE CROSS 
LENTEN DEVOTION, 

By THE PEOPLE, MY PEOPLE 
Mass IN SLOW MOTION. 


I've lent HANDS TO THE NEEDY 
THE SECRET BEQUEST, 
OF HOSPITALITY 
More SAINTS BY REQUEST; 
LITTLE VIRTUES, PEACE OF SOUL 
CATHOLIC PATTERN, 
(GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
IN AGES MODERN. 


I've found A LIGHT TO MY PATHS 
In MY FATHER’S WILL, 

In present TOO SMALL A WORLD 
HERO OF THE HILLS; 

In God's SERVICE BEAUTIFUL 
Way OF DIVINE LOVE, 

Via THE LESS TRAVELED ROAD 
THE FLIGHT OF THE DOVE. 


| HEAR IN THE HEART, THE LORD 
Souls DRAW NEAR TO HIM, 

And with THE HELP OF HIS GRACE 
Joys OF HEAVEN win; 

I'm blest TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
In librarydom, 
My earthly No LASTING HOME 
Keys OF THE KINGDOM. 
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by SISTER EDWARD, S.C.L. 


ConcraTuLaTions to Sister Mary Fridalin, 
O.S.F., Secretary, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Unit, and to Sister Mary Germaine, S.S.M., 
Chairman, Hosprrat Section, on sending their 
reports of 1955-56 activities early. Dated April 
3 the “Annual Report of the CLA Western 
Pennsylvania Unit” reached this editor early in 
Holy Week. It lists the general, sectional, and 
committee officers; reports on the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting, held at St. Mary’s School, St. 
Mary's, October 1; outlines membership statis- 
tics, Book Week activities, publications, and most 
important of all, proposed and completed proj- 
ects. 

Significant among these projects of the Wesr- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA Unit are: a more conscious 
and concerted cooperation with the national or- 
ganization, increased membership in CLA and 
the Sections, revival of Convent Library and 
Parish Library Sections, purchase of addresso- 
graph plates for a larger mailing list, and intro- 
duction of standard forms for reporting Sectional 
meetings and sectional annual reports. 


Hospital Section .. . 


The “Report of Activities” of the Hosprra 
Section lists the following Board Members for 
1956-57: Sister M. Berenice, R.S.M., Chairman; 
Sister M. Brendan, C.S.C., Vice-Chairman and 
Chairman-Elect; Sister M. Germaine, S.S.M., 
Secretary-Treasurer; Sister Teresa Louise, C.S.].; 
Miss Mary McNamara, Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit; Miss May Pekarski, Boston School of 
Nursing; and Mrs. Catherine O’Day Hollis, edi- 
tor of the Hospitaller. 

A “Proposed Constitution,” the result of the 
work of five committee members and complete 
revision based on approved Constitutions and the 
suggestions of Sister M. Eone, now president of 
CLA, was accepted by 74 of the 84 who voted 
by mul early in February. 

_ Re ‘izing the need of special library courses 
for | 5rarians of hospitals that have been ap- 


proved for interns and resident doctors, the of- 
ficers of the Hosprrat Secrion urge the execu 
tive council to request the Catholic University 
of America to include courses required for cer- 
tification and to open the medical library to stu 
dents of librarianship. 

Other suggestions for improvement include: 
All Units should have a Hospital Round Table 
and a chairman who should report meetings and 
activities to the Hospital Section Chairman. Hos 
pital Progress should be requested to give some 
definite space to the Hosprrat Section of the 


CLA. 


Also Looking to the Future... 


The January, 1956, issue of the Pacific Cath- 
olic Librarian, newsletter of the Paciric Norru- 
west REGIONAL CONFERENCE, carried part of a 
letter from Father Mallon, CLA executive secre 
tary, in lieu of having it read at a meeting. In it 
Father urged all Units to choose meeting places 
at least a year in advance. A leap ahead, the 
Mipwestr Unit last fall listed dates and places 
for meetings for the next ten years! 

SpoKANE will welcome Pacific Norruwest 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE members for their mid- 
summer meeting, July 14. Miss Elizabeth Mitch, 
Gonzaga University Library, is chairman of the 
program committee. 

Under the zealous leadership of Sister Miriam, 
S.N.].M., the Spokane Unit made a successful 
come-back at its February meeting. Newly con 
secrated Bishop Bernard Topel spoke on “The 
Role of Catholic Teachers and Librarians.” The 
author of Garlic for Pegasus, Father Wilfred 
Schoenberg, S.J., presented “The Qualities 
Which Appeal to the Adolescent Boy,” and Sis 
ter Bernice, F.S.P.A., discussed ‘Reading in the 
Home.” A Constitution for the Unit and a set 
of By-Laws were studied. 

The spring issue of the Hich Scnoot Li 
BRARIES Section News Letter presented the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Section and 
Amendments to be voted on at the Boston Con- 
ference. 


Bing’s Profits... 


Into the fund for Gonzaga University’s Cros- 
by Memorial Library will go the profits from 
Bing’s new movie, Anything Goes. CSpoKANE 
Unit.) 

A treat for busy librarians—a vicarious visit to 
Fatima! At the spring meeting of the Trenton 
Diocesan Area Unit, Sister M. Patrice, R.S.M., 
Unit Chairman, and Sister M. Grace, R.S.M., 
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showed a film of their pilgrimage late last sum- 
mer. At the same meeting the subject of the 
guest speaker, Mr. Richard 1. Nevin, Executive 
Officer, Medical Society of New Jersey, was 
“The Heart That Sings.” 

“Bulletin Board Brevities” in the spring issue 
of the Scuoot Lisraries Section News 
Letter ought to bring sunshine into the drab 
hours of some weary school librarians. 

Sponsored by the Library, the Art Depart- 
ment, and the Music Department, Marygrove’s 
Week of Art in March had as its objective the 
stimulation of a wider use of art, books, and mu- 
sic in the home. Guest speakers on the program 
include Hilda Van Stockum; Canon A. L. Ga- 
briel, Director of the Mediaeval Institute at No- 
tre Dame; Father Paul Dickinson, Fordham Uni- 
versity Russian Center; and Riley Hughes, lit- 
erary critic and author. (Micuican Unit. CULS, 
March, 1956.) 


Personalities in the Lead... 


Sister M. Claudia, 1.H.M., Librarian, Mary- 
grove College, was elected vice-chairman of the 
college section of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. (Micuican Unit Newsletter, February, 
1956.) 

Did you read “Why Johnny Doesn't Read” in 
the January Catholic Educational Review? Fa- 
ther Francis X. Canfield, Micuican Unit Chair- 
man, tells how to promote reading among high 
school students. 

Sister Claudia and Father Canfield attended a 
meeting of the Cultural Committee at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under the chairmanship of 
President Hatcher to discuss the role to librarians 
in the observance of the third annual Michigan 
Week, May 20-26. 

Sister Lilliana Owens, S.L., has been appoint- 
ed Research Assistant to the Archdiocesan (St. 
Louis) Historian, who has been commissioned 
by the Archbishop to re-write the history of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Sister is making good 
use of the Pius XII Microfilm Library as well as 
that of the University itself. (Cus, March, 
1956. ) 

Dr. Helen L. Butler, past-president, CLA and 
Editor of the Catholic Supplement of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries and of 
“Books for young People” in the CLW, is edi- 
tor of “Young People’s Books” in Best Sellers. 

Sister Jane Marie, C.D.P., Our Lady of the 
Lake College, took part in a TV program, Janu- 
ary 22, entitled “The Greatest Give-Away, the 
World of Books.” (San Antonio Unit. Hicr 
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Lisraries SECTION News Letter, pring, 
1956.) 

Reprints of “The Information File” by Sister 
M. Brendan, C.S.L., were available at the Bos. 
ton Conference. Read at the Milwaukee py. eting 
of the Hosprrat Section, Sister’s paper was, at 
the request of the editor, printed in the March 
issue of Nursing Outlook. 

Also to be printed in the Nursing Outlook is 
another paper presented in Milwaukee, “Ihe Li- 
brarian and the Accrediting Agencies of Hos- 
pitals and Schools of Nursing,” by Miss Hazel 
A. Goff, R.N. 


More about Student Library Assistants .., 
New York’s SLAG toid the library world to 


take a good look at them in their very own booth 
at Hotel Somerset, Boston. (GreaTER New Yorx 
Unit.) 

The Student Librarian Assistants Association 
of Micnican met at Flint Junior College, April 
14; the Southeastern Regional group had con 
vened at Ann Arbor, March 14. 

Using travel posters and brochures to high- 
light the geographic settings of books, the Li- 
brary Club of Mackin High School, Wastine- 
ron, D.C., under the direction of Sister Da- 
niel Marie, sponsored a successful literary trip 
through the United States. CHicH Scxoo. Lr 
BRARIES SECTION Newsletter, Spring.) 

Father Andrew J. Boyle, O.S.A., has formed a 
library club of about sixty members at the Arch- 


bishop John Carroll High School, Washington, 
D.C 


To Sister M. Consuela, $.S.N.D., Messmer 
High School, goes credit for organizing the stu- 
dent assistants of Wisconsin as a federated group 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Unit. At the meet- 
ing at Messmer, April 14, the constitution was 
discussed and officers were elected. Students of 
Notre Dame and Divine Savior High Schools 
presented skits, and Miss Mary Alice Rasche, 
librarian of Rufus King High, addressed the 
group. 

Christopher-minded, about twenty-five Cath- 
olic high schools and junior high schools are rep 
resented in the Texas Teenage Library Associa 
tion. Maggie Daly, Maureen’s sister, was speaker 
at the sixth annual state-wide meeting at Waco 
High School, Waco. (San Antonio Unit. 
H.S.L.S. News Letter.) 

The Students Library Guild, Greater ST. 
Lours Unit, presented, February 17, over K! IK- 
TV, Channel 4, Busy, the Bookworm, featuring 
Moderator Sister Marielda, President Cathy Grif 
fin, and five other student librarians. 
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METAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1956 


Write our Library Planning 
Department for Illustrated 
Brochure. 


ESTEY 


One Catherine Street 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


OUR LIBRARY 


Could be 
Like This! 


The old Library gets a brand-new 
look, the new Library gets en 
during beauty, with metal book 


stacks by ESTEY! 


All over the country, Estey instal- 
lations are winning acclaim for 
their functional design and vari 
ety of colors which make for new 
beauty in the Library. 


Estey has gained widespread rec- 
ognition in the Library field by 
rigid adherence to the precise 
standards that have made it lead 
er for a half century in the manu- 
facture of Open Shelf Filing and 
Hospital Equipment. Why don't 
you take a look at modern Li- 
brary Book-Stacks . . . by Estey! 
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NEW MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 
Mobile 
Rev. Leo M. Byrnes. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro 
Sister M. Teresina, In., Mary Star of the Sea H.S.L. 


COLORADO 
Denver 


Wallace B. Hoffman, U.S. Air Force Acad. L. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol 

St. Anthony HS. 
Hartford 

Diocesan Sch. Office. 
Stamford 


Sister M. Rose, In., Sacred Heart Acad. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Miss Joan Lonergan, Catholic Univ. L. 
Miss Mary M. Klein, Trinity Coll. 
Miss Clara Louise Kuehn. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Rev. Angelo U. Garbin, St. William's Parish L. 
Miss Sarah W. Nohelty. 
East St. Louis 
Miss Camilla A. Bergfeld, In., Parks Coll. of Aero. 
Fechnology. 


MAINE 
Presque Isle 
Charles J. Huelsbeck, Tozier L. 


MARYLAND 

Catonsville 

Sister Mary de Chantel, In., Mount de Sales Acad. 
Hyattsville 

Vaclav Mostecky. 
Towson 

Sister Mary St. Michael, O.S.F., Towson Catholic 

ILS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Allston 

Miss Mary D. Quint, U.S.A.F., Cambridge Research 

Center Geophysics, Research L. 

Boston 

Miss Grace C. Chippendale, Boston Public L. 
Brookline 

Mrs. Geraldine Altman, Boston Public L. 
Dorchester 

Richard J. Waters, Boston Public L. 


Medford 
Robert E. Kiely. 
Milton 
Mother Dorothy McGuire, R.C.E., Jeanne d’Are 
Acad. 


QOvincy 


John M. Carroll, Boston Public L. 
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Roxbury 
Sister M. Cora, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Gram. 
mar Sch. 
Sister Mary Corintha, O.S.F., Holy Trinity }\.$ 


MICHIGAN 
Cheboygan 
Sister Mary Emma, R.S.M., Cheboygan Catholic 
HLS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hudson 
Hudson Capuchin L., In. 
Nashua 
Sister Mary David, Mount Saint Mary Sem. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City 
Miss Julia Tagliabue, In., St. Anne’s Parish L. 
NEW YORK 
Batavia 
St. Jerome Hosp. 
Brentwood 
Sister Mary Rosa, C.S.J., St. Ann’s Sch. 
Brook!vn 
Sister Mary Evarista, St. Saviour Elem. Sch. 
East Islip 
Mrs. Ruth B. Gimbernat, St. Mary’s Parish L. 
East Meadow 
Joseph A. Bryant. 
Glendale 
Sister M. Johannese, O.P., St. Pancras Sch. 
New York 
Miss Margaret Amend, World Pub. Co. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Sister M. Lucilla, O.S.F., St. Anthony’s Conv. 
North Tarrytown 
St. Teresa’s Sch. L., In. 
Plattsburgh 
Miss Gertrude E. Cone. 
Rochester 
Rev. Frank D. Flood, C.S.B., St. John Fisher Coll. 
Watertown 
Sister Marie Assumpta, S.S.J., Immaculate Heart 
Acad. 
West Park 
Bro. A. T. Greene, Santa Maria on Hudson Schlas 
ticate. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Joseph C. Sailer. 
Springfield 
Miss Frances Jeffrey, Warder Public L. 
Tiffin 
Sister Mary Charlotte, O.S.U., Calvert HS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Coraopolis 

Sister Mary Jeanette, C.S.S.F., Felician Sisters Conv 

Sister Mary Theophane, C.S.S.F., Our Lady of Sa 

cred Heart Sch. 

Elmhurst 

Miss Elizabeth M. Lapsansky. 
Philadelphia 

Paul J. Dufour, Dufour Editions. 

Sister M. Philonilla, Nazareth Acad. 


(Continued on page 383) 
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SHORT 


by CATHERINE A. 
Book Selection 


In ruis sERtES of columns on the work of the 
parish librarian in establishing, furnishing, and 
servicing a book center for her fellow parishion- 
ers, we have tried to be specific and practical in 
our suggestions. In this final column it might be 
well to discuss some of the media that every 
Catholic worker with books should be familiar 
with in her continuing task of book selection and 
reader guidance. Fortunately, we are well sup 
plied with ‘excellent review services which will 
keep us interestingly informed and will give in 
valuable aid in the difhcult duty of moral evalua- 
tion as well. 

First on our list is the splendid Weekly Card 
Service recently inaugurated by the library of 
the Catholic University of America Press, 620 
\lichigan Avenue, Northeast, Washington D.C. 
[he library sends to its subscribers catalogue 
cards of recently published Catholic books and 
pamphlets. The card supplies a brief descriptive 
annotation of book contents, full bibliographic 
information, and—marvellous news for amateur 
cataloguers — subject headings. This service is 
worth many times its nominal charge. A glance 
through the weekly pack of cards will keep the 
librarian informed on recently published titles. 
She can file the ones which are appropriate for 
her collection, use her file for an order list, and 
as soon as the books arrive can set about her pain- 
less task of typing cards for her own catalogue. 


$12.50 per year.) 
The Thomas More Book Club publication 
Books on Trial (210 West Madison Street, Chi 

cago, Illinois) is an excellent review magaine. It 
is attractive in format, and in addition to reliable 
reviews of recent books, it furnishes stimulating 
articles by leading Catholic critics and writers. 
The snappy “book talk” of its columnists will 
keep the librarian abreast of what is doing in 
the publishing field. ($3.00 per year. 

Best Sellers, published by the University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania, furnishes the 
most specific aid in evaluating current writing 
according to its suitability for the Catholic reader 
of all ages. It classifies books as suitable for gen 
eral reading; for adults only, because of either 
advanced style of immoral language or incidents; 
permissible for discriminating adults; or not rec 
ommended for any class of reader. Since Best 
Sellers justifies its name by the recency of titles 
included and always reviews the monthly selec 
tion of the largest book clubs, it is well worth 
having. ($4.00 per year.) 

The Catholic Review Service published by St. 
Mary's College, St. Mary's, Kansas, is another 
helpful service with a wider coverage, since it 
includes many non-fiction titles and less popular 
works both Catholic and secular. 

Reviews in the various Catholic magazines are 
the most obvious source of selection information 
and most of these are very reliable. America and 
The Sign are especially helpful in this regard. 

Obviously the limited budget most of us have 
to work with will not permit our taking all of 
these excellent aids. However, one or two are 
indispensable to any intelligent library admin 
istration. Why not send for sample copies of the 
various review services and then make your se 
lection in accordance with your spechic require 
ments. It will give you a welcome sense of assur 
ance in a task that is always harassing, namely, 
the proper selection of books. Book purchasing is 
the most interesting of our duties but requires 


prudence. 


May, 1956. Greater Louisville Unit. 
Mav. 1956. Western New York Unit, Notre Dame 
Hich School, Batavia, N.Y. 


1956-7 CALENDAR 


Feb. 17-23, 1957. Catholic Book Week. 
Apr. 22-26, 1957. CLA 33rd annual Conference, Hotel 


Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 


Unit chairmen are reminded to set dates for their meetings far enough in advance to allow adequate publicity 
n the Catholic Library World. For example, in order that a November meeting be listed in the October maga 


ane. ‘he editor must have the information by August 15. Early dates insure more interest from exhibitors. 
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by CATHERINE O’DAY HOLLIS 
SR. M. CONSILLA, O.S.B. 


and 


Service is not labor 
It is love set free— 


Just to set in motion 
The good in you and me. 


This could easily be adopted as the motto for 
librarians serving the patients and bringing vi- 
sions beyond the four corners of the hospital 
room. 

The hospital librarian could serve as the “keep- 
er of the keys.” She can unlock the door of 
knowledge and adventure and thereby help the 
patient who is groping in the dark. 

A patient who is handicapped and receives the 
pleasure of a visit from the librarian bringing 
books welcomes her with: “I was looking for you 
all day. It is so kind of you to think of me. Few 
hospitals give this wonderful service.” 

Reading to the handicapped patient is also very 
plausible. Volunteer readers could be available 
and love to help cheer the sick. They could be 
of great service, especially if they are properly 
supervised. 

The greeting of a patient with dimming eyes 
after being read to exclaims: “Since my eves are 
poorly I surely appreciate a passage read to me, 
thank you so much. Be sure you come again to- 
morrow.” 

Or the remark of another patient: “This is the 
best thing that happened to me today. I feel 
much better after hearing such an interesting 
passage read to me,” or another: “Good, I am so 
glad to hear you read to me again. Now I'll have 
something cheerful to think about.” 

These are the extra medicines which help re- 
habilitate the patient and make the work of the 
hospital librarian so rewarding. 

A patient's library can also be a good public 
relations instrument. However, there are still too 
many hospital administrators who are not con- 
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scious of the necessity for patient library service. 
If magazines which reach the administrator's 
desk, e.g., Hospital Progress would devote ; pace 
for articles on the value of books and periodicals 
for the patient, the administrator would soox be- 
come aware of the advantages of having such 
libraries with a trained librarian in charge 

For good and effective library service the pa- 
tient’s library should be a prominent and attrac- 
tive room where ambulatory patients could come 
to browse. 

The apostolate of Christo- therapy has been 
neglected in too many Catholic schools. If stu- 
dent nurses were encouraged to adopt such a 
course, probably early in the basic nursing class, 
it could be incorporated into the curriculum. 
Christo-ttherapy can be accomplished effectively 
with adequate information disseminated by 
nurses who are imbued with proper information. 

The librarian could come in for ward confer- 
ences in order to acquaint the students with the 
necessity to help supply reading material to the 
patients during their leisure hours. It often 
means a new lease on life for a patient. 

Thus a precedent of good Catholic literature 
and periodicals could be established so the pa- 
tient would not expect friends to bring in unde- 
sirable reading materials now found in many of 


_the rooms. Reading standards would be raised 


and patients would be encouraged to read good 
wholesome books and magazines. 

The student nurses could also be instructed to 
place the reading material for the patient within 
easy reach and kept orderly. They also could be 
taught to respect the physical book so it would 
be placed where liquids would not be spilled on 
it, nor wet objects set upon it. 

Another aspect of library service is to keep a 
reserve shelf on the floor, and if a patient ran out 
of reading material the nurse could obtain ma- 
terial for him. The nurse could consider it a privi- 
lege to do this apostolic work. 

The student nurse or floor nurse could assist 
the librarian appreciably, for example, when a 
patient moves from one room to another, she 
could transport the books to the new room. Also, 
if a patient leaves the hospital, the nurse could 
see that the reading material belonging to the 
library was returned to the proper container on 
the floor. 

In the pediatric department toys and dolls wil! 
amuse the smaller children, but older children 
should be encouraged to read good books. Never 
bring a child a half-dozen books as soon as he is 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Talking Shop 


by RICHARD J. HURLEY 


THosE IN ATTENDANCE at the Boston Confer- 
ence can personally congratulate the Booklist 
Committee of the Greater Cincinnati Unit for 
its 1955 supplements to Recommended Titles for 
the Primary and Elementary Grades, and High 
School. We hope this means that each yéar we 
can expect another up-to-date selection by the 
experts. We might say the supplements can be 
obtained from The Premier Press Company, 217 
East Eighth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 25 
cents each. It is the biggest bargain of the year. 
We toss our official bouquet in their direction. 

For inspiration, and information, read Annis 
Duff's Longer Flight which is a worthy com- 
panion to her earlier Request of Wings. It is a 
series of reflections on what her family reads: 
classics, poetry, Bible, religion, boys and books, 
and the like, closing with a tribute to children’s 
and young people’s librarians. School librarians 
will find several pages on planning in the new 
\LA Publication by H. R. Galvin and K. / 
Devereaux—Planning a Library Building. It is 
stated that plans and pictures can be borrowed 
from ALA headquarters for study. 

The ALA has also brought out a Subject and 
Title Index to Short Stories for Children, index- 
ing 372 collections. There is a coded list of books 
indexed, a subject index based upon Rue, and 
an alphabetic list of stories—all suitably cross in- 
dexed, coded, etc. And we hope that this fall our 
booklist for Catholic children will be in print. 
For about two years a committee of four, includ- 
ing Sister M. Immacula of the Archbishop Cush- 
ing Educational Clinic in Boston; Ethna Shee- 
han, Supervisor of Work with Children in the 
Queens Borough Public Library, and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Rankin of the Commission on American 
Citizenship have diligently checked titles for this 
list. Say a prayer that the Holy Ghost will favor 
the project. Into the list will go the latest New- 
bery award book, Jean Lee Latham’s Carry on 
\Ir. Bowditch (Houghton) and the 1955 Calde- 
cott award, John Langstaft’s adaptation of an old 
folk song, Frog Went a-Courtin’ (Harcourt). 

Ihe artist honored is Feodor Rojankovsky, a 
Russian refugee who has a contrbuted greatly to 
enric) American juvenile literature. We con- 
gratuite the Committee and its chairman, Ma- 
rian ©. Young. We also send orchids to Farrar, 
Stra, and Cudahy for its two latest Vision books 


—Virginia and Jim Bishop's Fighting Father 
Duffy and Father Walter Diethelm’s St. Pius X, 
to Crowell for its truly magnificent A Carpet of 
Flowers by Elizabeth B. de Trevino about Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. Another publisher has add 
ed a juvenile line—Sterling Publishing Company, 
121 East 24th Street, New York 10, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Lillian ]. Bragdon, who did 
such fine work with Aladdin Books and previous- 
ly at Knopfs. The books to date have shown her 
excellent understanding of what children like. 

The Pflaum Publishing Company has deposit- 
ed in the Department of Library Science at Cath- 
olic University almost complete sets of its Cath- 
olic Messenger series as follows: Young Catholic 
Messenger, v. 25, January 1, 1909-v. 71, May 20, 
1955; Junior Catholic Messenger, v. 3, Septem- 
ber 9, 1936-v. 21, May 20, 1955; Our Little Mes- 
senger, v. 5, September 6, 1939-v. 20, May 20, 
1955; and Treasure Chest, v. 1, March 12, 1946- 

10, June 2, 1955. Do you readers have any 
early issues to fill in the missing volumes? We 
hope the holdings will be used extensively for 
reference. 

Do you use soft music to promote reading in 
your library? This question is not due to the edi- 
tor’s desire to fill up space but an inquiry which 
came to us recently in good faith. What is your 
answer? And did you read about the duel be 
tween the Education Screen and library publica- 
tions? The ALA Bulletin for February had a five- 
article symposium on the school library as a ma- 
terials center (the Library Journal for February 
15 also has five articles on the subject). The edi- 
torial in ES does not agree that school libraries 
are now qualified to take over all instructional 
materials and name calling won't help. Why can- 
not the AV “boys” see the school librarian as the 
logical coordinator, assisted by a technician? Sev- 
en out of eight stated objectives of an AV pro 
gram are library property! 


Braquette 
Frame exhibits in seconds, change 
es quick. odes 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


by SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.TI.M. 


New Publications 

G. K. Chesterton's Chaucer and Tales of the 
Long Bow are the two latest titles in the New 
World Chesterton Series (Sheed and Ward, 
$3.50 and $3.00). 

World literature classes will be interested in 
the new edition of World Drama edited by Bar- 
rett H. Clark (Dover, 2 v., paper $1.95 each; 
cloth $3.95). Volume one includes twenty-six un- 
abridged plays in English, and volume two in- 
cludes twenty. Both volumes give reading lists. 


Beta Phi Mu 

The Publications Committee of Beta Phi Mu 
1as ‘ust released its Chapbook Number Two. 
Written by Elbert A. and Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son and published under the title of Fine Bind- 
ing in America, the books was designed by the 
distinguished artist, Ralph E. Eckerstrom, author 
and designer of the first volume in the chapbook 
series. The format of the book is a great disap- 
pointment. It lacks the dignity and good taste 
that one would expect in a work of this kind. 

This spring Michigan State University Press 
(East Lansing) will publish Schoolcraft's Indian 
Legends, edited and introduced by Mentor L. 
Williams ($5.00) and The Wizard of Oz and 
Who He Was, by Russel Nye and Martin Gard- 
ner ($3.50). This latter work is the untold story 
of L. Frank Baum and his work. 

The latest Reference Shelf titles published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company are U.S. Policy in 
Asia (vol. 27, no. 6) and Immigration and the 
United States (vol. 28, no. 1). This latter title 
reminds us that so far we have not had an ap- 
proved English translation of Pius XII’s apostolic 
constitution on the spiritual care of emigrants. 
Issued on August 1, 1952, a translation of Exsul 
familia is long overdue. 

The 1956 edition of the annual Unesco Va- 
cations Abroad ($1.00) is now available. Details 
of nearly 950 summer courses, study tours, work 
camps, youth and student centers, hostels and 


holiday camps are given in English, Frenc!, and 


Spanish. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

The North Carolina Department of Public Ip 
struction has produced a 22-minute sound color 
film entitled “Let's Visit School Libraries.” \yajj 
able for rental or purchase, the film presents a 
cross section of school libraries in North Caro 
lina and shows how they are organized and op 
erated. For further information write to the By 
reau of Audio-Visual Education, Extension Divi 
sion, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

The Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions, compiled and edited by Wal 
ter A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson (Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1956, $5.75 
is now available in a second edition. Reprints of 
the articles “The Development of Audio Tools 
for Teaching” and “Bringing Social Useful Audio 
Experiences into Your Classroom” will be fur- 
nished free to educators and librarians on re 
quest. 

Conrad Aiken, the well-known American poet, 
was the recipient of the 1955 Bollingen Prize 
in poetry. The prize, which is awarded by the 
Yale University Library, is a cash award of 
$1,000. 

The Children’s Book Council has announced 
that the 1956 theme for Children’s Book Week 
will be “It’s Always Booktime.” Though the ob- 
servance is usually scheduled for the third week 
in November, Book Week will be observed this 
year from November 25 to December | to avoid 
a conflict with Thanksgiving. 


Edison Right 

The Fabulous Phonograph from Tin Foil to 
High Fidelity, by Richard Gelatt (Lippincott, 
1956, $4.95) is a complete history of the phono- 
graph by the New York editor of High Fidelity 
magazine. This book recalls an article written by 
Thomas Edison for the June, 1878, issue of the 
North American Review in which he predicted 
the future of the phonograph. Roland Gelatt's 
history shows how right Edison’s forecast was. 

The Year Book and Guide to Southern Africa 
(1956) and the Year Book and Guide to Last 
Africa (1956), recognized reference books in 
their field, are now available from the H. W. 
Wilson Company for $3.50 each. 

Amy Vanderbilt's Everyday Etiquette (Garden 
Citv, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1956, $2.50) is a 
compilation of the answers given to the many 
questions which have reached her as a result of 
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her daily syndicated column, television show, 
and lectures. This book will not replace her 
Complte Book of Etiquette but will be a good 
supple ment to it. 

The American Treasury, 1455-1955, selected, 
arranged, and edited by Clifton Fadiman assist- 
ed by Charles Van Doren (Harper, $7.50), is 
an interesting collection of prose, poetry, and 
wong drawn from American “life, laughter, and 
literature,” but some of the references listed un- 
der Catholic Church are a bit of a shock. 


Reviews 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY, Later Development, 
Part Il: from Jansenism to Modern Times, by the 
Reverend Pierre Pourrat, §S.S.; tr. by Donald Att- 
water. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1955. 
549 p. $6.00. 


The long-awaited fourth volume of this series concludes 
the first general history of Christian spirituality. In this 
volume Father Pourrat covers the two great heresies 
that have influenced Christian spirituality in modern 
times: Jansenism and Quietism. The spirituality of Fene- 
lon and Bossuet, the “Children’s Teachers in the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” St. Margaret Mary 
and devotion to the Sacred Heart, and English spirit 
uality including that of Cardinal Newman and Father 
Faber are covered with mature judgment and critical 
evaluation. 

Of special value to English readers are the many crit- 
ical and enlightening notes added by the translator. For 
bibliographical notes alone this volume should be in 
every library. 


FIND IT YOURSELF; a Brief Course in the Use of 
Books and Libraries, by Elizabeth Scripture and Mar- 
garet R. Greer. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1955. 64 p. 40 cents each (10 or more copies, 
20 cents each). 


[his is the fourth revised edition of a manual that has 
been used successfully in many schools to teach students 
how to use the library. First published in 1927 its suc- 
cessive editions have constantly made use of the many 
criticisms and comments that have been received from 
those putting it to work in actual classrooms. 

The gray and green cover is a happy change and the 
illustrations by Charles Beck (unacknowledged?) are 
refreshing in the tone they give to the entire booklet— 
i happy contrast to the caricatures which so many pub- 
ications of this type seem to think necessary. 

The Pre-Test of fifty questions should be a help in 


ascertaining the degree of library skills acquired by any 
one class. The arrangement of the multiple answers, 
however, could be set up a little more clearly. The form 


. the example at the beginning of the test could also 
be improved upon, since this might tend to confuse the 
averae student rather than enlighten him. 


Sch ol librarians teaching the use of the library to 
‘tuder'. from the fifth through the ninth grades could 
well» ke use of this manual as a guide for their own 
plann z if not as a text for the students concerned. 


RELIGIONS, MYTHOLOGIES, FOLKLORES: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Katherine 
Smith Diehl. New Brunswick, N.J.: The Scarecrow 
Press, 1956. 315 p. $6.50. 


A select annotated bibliography of the fields listed in 
the title has been a desideratum for the general reader, 
if not to the same degree for the scholar. The present 
book, therefore, is to be welcome although, unfortunate- 
ly, the welcome must be qualified. The author reveals 
an enthusiastic interest in her subject, she has tried to 
be objective in her selections and evaluations, and she 
has striven to produce a work at once adequately com 
prehensive and reliable. But her enthusiasm and good 
intentions have not been enough, and her book in its 
present form cannot be considered a trust-worthy guide 
for the general reader, although it is precisely the gen 
eral reader who needs help and guidance most. 

A fundamental general criticism must be made at the 
outset. The author does not indicate anywhere just 
what she means by religion, magic, mythology, legend, 
and folklore, and her own vagueness on the nature and 
scope of these fields is undoubtedly responsible for a 
number of weaknesses in her book. Many works are 
included which should not have been listed at all, and, 
on the other hand, there are numerous omissions and 
some of these are serious. Furthermore, in spite of what 
is stated in the Preface, there does not seem to be any 
real consistency in the listing or omission of important 
works in foreign languages. 

Among general reference books, there is no mention 
of Pauly-Wissowa or of the Oxford Classical Diction 
ary, although the latter work is the most up-to-date gen 
eral reference work covering Greek and Roman religion. 
Copleston, History of Philosophy, is much broader in 
scope and purpose than the author indicates (p. 14), 
and the general reader at least will find the 14th edi 
tion of the Britannica more useful than the I]1th (p. 
15). There was no need of listing many of the volumes 
in the series L’Evolution de l'humanite (p. 15); the 
Reallexikon fur Antikend Christentum is not “a dic- 
tionary in all religions . . .” (p. 18); the list of national 
histories was not necessary and in its present form is 
quite inadequate (p. 21); and Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico is as antiquated as it is unreliable in the reli 
gious field (p. 26). Under comparative religion, there 
is no reference to the fundamental work of Pinard de 
la Boullaye, L’etude comparee des religions, or to H. J. 
Rose’s translation of W. Schmidt's, Origin and Growth 
of Religion (pp. 32 ff.). Under Egyptian religion, Van 
dier is listed, but no mention is made of the important 
French series on religion, “Mana,” of which it forms a 
part, and no reference is given to J. Wilson’s, The Bur- 
den of Egypt (p. 46). While two little books on Greek 
and Roman religion by Rose are listed, no mention is 
made of his indispensable Handbook of Greek Myth- 
ology (p. 51). 

It should have been noted that Cabrol-Leclercq, Dic- 
tionnaire . . . was completed in 1950 (p. 85). There 
was no reason for listing Hebrew grammars and dic 
tionaries in a bibliography of this kind (p. 89). It 
would have been better to have left the volumes of 
Migne’s Encyclopedie theologique in oblivion (p. 93), 
and the Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche should have 
been listed in place of Wetzer and Welte (p. 98). 
Among the ecclesiastical bibliographies given, the omis- 
sion of any reference to the Revue d'histoire ecclesias- 
tique of Louvain is a very serious one (pp. 112 ff.). A 
note on the controversial character of G. G. Coulton’s 
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books would be in order (p. 119). Under church his- 
tories, Mourret is listed, but there is no mention of the 
more significant Fliche-Martin (p. 130). Clearer and 
more up-to-date information should have been given on 
the translation of the Bible being made under the aus- 
pices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (pp. 
148-149). The grouping of books under the heading 
“Mysticism” indicates that in the author's mind there 
is apparently no distinction between prayer, liturgy, and 
mysticism proper (p. 167). The Acta Sanctorum com- 
prise not ten, but some fifty-five folio volumes (p. 178). 
The best introduction to the publications of the Bol- 
landists is H. Delehaye, Work of the Bollandists 
through Three Centuries (Princeton 1922), but it is 
not mentioned. Under books on the Bible, etc. (pp. 
148 ff.) there is no reference to Robert-Tricot, Guide 
to the Bible, with its copious up-to-date bibliographies, 
or to the splendid work edited by J. B. Pritchard, An- 
cient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment. 

There are a large number of valuable and well-an- 
notated references in the present work, but the short- 
comings of the book are so serious—only a sampling of 
these have been given here, that it cannot be recom- 
mended in its present form as a trustworthy guide for 
the non-specialist. 

The book was produced by an offset process from 
typed copy, but the text is clear and readable. There 
are some misprints, but almost all of a minor character. 


Martin R. P. McGuire 


THE SUPERIOR’'S HANDBOOK, by L. Colin, 
C.SS.R.; tr. from the French by Fergus Murphy. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955. $2.95. 


As the author points out in his introduction “the role of 
superior is neither a certificate of virtue nor a guaran- 
tee of infallibility” since all men are subject to weak- 
ness and errors. Since “government is both a complex 
science and a delicate art,” this book has been written 
as a handbook for the newly appointed superior. It 
draws the portrait of the “perfect superior” and shows 
what he should be and how he should govern: “to be 
a superior in his moral and intellectual qualities by his 
knowledge and virtue . . . to act as a superior in the 
exercise of his authority by his prudence, strength, and 
kindness. 

Father Colin is known to most religious communities 
through his other helpful publications on the religious 
life, the latest of which is Striving for Perfection (New- 
man). These are in themselves an endorsement of this 


latest work addressed to superiors of congregati:s and 
religious Orders. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY; the Organizatin, Ad. 
ministration, and Functions of Academic Libraries, by 
Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber. 2d ed. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 64) p. 
$7.50. 


This is a substantial revision with a more than ten per 
cent increase in a volume first published in 1945 as one 
of the University of Chicago Studies in Library S¢i- 
ence. Bibliographies (which are very complete) have 
been brought up to date, and many charts have been 
added or revised. These latter are particularly helpful 
as they are, in the main, based on actual procedures 
used in university libraries throughout the country. Of 
special value at this time, for college libraries as well 
as for the larger university library, is the chapter on 
“Public Relations: Evaluation through Records, Re 
ports, and Surveys.” Some of the problems in university 
library development raised in the last chapter should be 
of concern to all members of the library profession. 

This book should be required reading for all college 
librarians as well as for university librarians and faculty 
members of library schools. 


WOMAN ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVEN 
TURE, by Sister Emma Therese Healy. Erie, Pa.: 
Villa Maria College, 1956. 275 p. $6.00. 


This is an important book on a controversial subject. 
There is so little material on woman with depth and 
authority behind it, that this should be an essential vol- 
ume for any collection. Originally begun at the sug 
gestion of the late Father Philotheus Boehner, director 
of the Franciscan Institute at St. Bonaventure, New 
York, this work was finished too late for him to bestow 
his final approval on it. 

The author is well known for her doctoral disserta- 
tion on St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad 
Theologiam, a commentary with an introduction and 
translation, first published in 1939 but recently (1955 
issued by the Franciscan Institute in a second edition. 

This treatise on woman is a synthesis of material as- 
sembled from the ten volumes of St. Bonaventure’s 
Opera Omnia. Throughout, the author has conscien- 
tiously and successfully given not her ideas but St. 
Bonaventure’s doctrine and opinions. It is a masterpiece 
of arrangement and interpretation under the divisions 
of: woman in nature, woman in grace, and woman in 
glory. The full documentation, bibliography, and index 
make it an excellent volume for reference. 


Everyone’s Duty 
How did he Cor she) get in? Most of the people who ask that question following the 
election to ofhice of a particular candidate in some political or association activity are 
the people who did not take the trouble to vote in the “primaries.” 

The Catholic Library Association will hold its biennial elections next spring. The 
Nominations Committee will go to work this fall to draw up a slate of capable can- 
didates. This Committee seeks, and needs, your assistance, and requests that you send 
your suggestions on candidates to the Chairman, Sister M. Luella, O.P., Rosary Col- 
lege Library, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

The offices to be filled are vice-president (president-elect fer 1959) and two members 
of the executive council. Do not neglect to send to the Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee the names of the people you would like to see running your Association. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WRLD 
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by HELEN L. BUTLER 


ARKELL, Reginald. The Miracle of Merriford; illus. 

by J. S. Goodall. Reynall, 1956. 187 p. $2.95. 
A quiet, gently humorous and, on the whole, slight 
novel of atmosphere about a dwindling English village 
taken over by the U.S. Air Force. Lovers’ lane disap- 
peared, highways were diverted, hills levelled and val- 
leys filled, fox-covers ruined, and game and people an- 
noyed by thundering jet planes. But the aged vicar's 
bell tower was repaired and his pretty ward prepared for 
a home in Texas, thanks to that same Air Force. A re- 
freshingly pleasant tale, by the author of the well-re- 
ceived Old Herbaceous. 


BROWN, Eleanor F, Colt from Horse Heaven Hills; 

illus. by Pers Crowell. Messner, 1956. 192 p. $2.75. 
A recent example of an increasingly popular subject: a 
story based on a genuine mystery horse which was saved 
from being destroyed and rewarded his buyer by be- 
coming a champion. Rounded up with wild horses in- 
tended for the slaughterhouse, Charcoal is rescued by 
young Peter Morgan (earlier introduced in A Horse for 
Peter), trained in spite of the disturbance he causes in 
the parental riding academy, and ungratefully does a 
better job at jumping for Dodo Haynes than for Peter. 
There is the not unusual serious illness (said to have 
been true also of the real horse), and there is the satis- 
taction of discovering CHarcoal’s blood line. Not to 
speak of the usual sacrifice in selling the horse. For the 
conirmed horse-lover in junior high. 


CARR, Harriett H. Miami Towers. Macmillan, 1956. 
202 p. $2.75. 

Vocational school helped 17-year-old Karla prepare for 
the hotel-motel future she hoped to engage in, but the 
pleasant contacts she made with other young people 
were resented by her 19-year-old sister, crippled by po- 
lio. Not until the latter came up with an idea of her 
own did life become easier for her sister, father, grand- 
mother and herself. A slight but interesting story of a 
younger girl’s consideration and thoughtfulness to a 
selfish, maladjusted older member of the family, with 
glimpses of behind-the-scenes phases of hotel-motel man- 
agement, and a hurricane for good measure. 


THE POPES ON YOUTH; comp. and ed. by Ray- 
mon! B. Fullam. America Press, 1956. 442 p. $4. 
Over “00 extracts from 187 encyclicals, letters and ad- 
dresses by Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius 
Xl an! Pius XII. These are organized into 39 topical 
chapters, each with its own interpretative introduction, 
and each passage within which with its own summariz- 


SPRING READING 


Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 


By John H. Collins, S.]. — The Ignatian second 
method of prayer consists in meditating on the 
meaning of each word of some familiar prayer, 
dwelling on the various considerations and affec- 
tions that each word suggests. Father Collins 
applies this method to the Anima Christi and 
weaves fruitful and far-reaching considerations 
into the framework of the traditional prayer. $2.50 


Franco of Spain 


By S.F.A. Coles — A leading British political 
reporter sets the biography of General Franco 
against the backdrop of Spain's complexities: the 
highly individualistic character of the diverse 
Iberian peoples, the tragic civil war, the phoenix- 
like resources of the country, and the cardinal 
importance of her key geographic situation. $4.00 


A Retreat with Our Lady 


By Ch. Polloi — A study of the theological and 
cardinal virtues as exemplified in the life of Our 
Lady. Since Mary is the most pure mirror of the 
divine Perfection, one can find no shorter or 
simpler way of becoming more Christlike than by 
imitating her virtues and asking her for help in 
carrying out our good resolutions. $1.50 


The Three Greatest Prayers 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated by Laurence 
Shapcote O.P. — A collection of sermons on the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ Creed, 
preached by St. Thomas during the last year of 
his life. Here are the mature and profound re- 
flections of one of the greatest minds in the history 
of Christianity on subjects familiar to all. $2.00 


Nuns Are Real People 


By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. — Interesting 
and absorbing reading giving “inside” information 
about life in a cloistered community. The author 
is a contemplative nun and in the framework of a 
series of letters she records the real truth about 
convent like with frankness and disarming per- 
ception. $3.00 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 
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THE 
NAMES OF CHRIST 


BY Louts OF LEON, O.S.A. 
Translated by Dr. Edward J. Schuster 


The famed 16th century theo- 
logian provides an inspiring com- 
mentary on the various names 
which are applied to Christ in Sa- 
cred Scripture. Far from being a 
technical or purely exegetical trea- 
tise, the work abounds with inspir- 
ing and practical applications to 
spiritual life. $4.75 


THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


BY ALBERT M. WEIss, O.P. 
Translated by Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 


Especially slanted to the con- 
temporary Christian, this is a fresh 
approach to the study of apologet- 
ics and the spiritual life. Father 
Weiss presents the beauty and 
power of Christianity in a way de- 
signed to inflame the wills of the 
readers toward desiring and seek- 
ing the Christian life. $2.95 


THE 
CHURCH TEACHES 


BY JESUIT FATHERS 
of St. Mary’s College 


St. Marys, Kansas 


These are the principal docu- 
ments of the Church in English 
translation, giving the student a 
first hand acquaintance with the 
teaching authority of the church. 
A reliable, easily consulted hand- 
book that can be used during his 
entire training period and after- 
ward. $5.75 


At all Catholic Bookstores 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ing phrase. A Table of Documents identifies fy 


sources of the excerpts. This is followed by st of 
collections and indexes to modern papal mater: <, ql] 
but one in English. There is also a list of mis. . lane 


ous books and pamphlets entitled “Supplementar: jtead 
ing on Youth Guidance.” A detailed index closes the 
volume. While undoubtedly the work as a whole wil] 
be more useful to parents, pastors and teacher: than 
to high school students, some of the sections may be 
used directly with young people. 


GARRISON, Webb. Wonders of Science: Mysteries 
That Point to God, by Gary Webb (pseud.), Sheed, 
1956. 135 p. $2.50. 

Informal, factual essays on ten natural phenomena: mi 
gration, termite instinct, light, photo-synthesis, air, wa 
ter, gravity, salt, volcanoes, and lightning, the whole in 
troduced and concluded by chapters which point these 
up as mysteries in the providence of God. The factual 
chapters follow pretty faithfully the same pattern: dra 
matic illustrations of the performance of these forces, a 
survey of scientists’ attempts and failures to explain 
them, followed by a brief paragraph calling attention to 
God's mysterious design for His earth and children. 
Ihe author is identified as “a journalist, educator and 
free-lance writer.” He comes up with some informa 
tion not generally covered in high-school science books, 
e.g., the lack of agreement among scientists as to the 
exact speed of light, the discovery by a Dominican the 
ologian, one Dominic Soto, of facts popularly ascribed 
to Galileo, the non-molecular structure of salt, etc. In 
teresting, informative and very simply presented, the 
book can be used with general science classes, or sug 
gested to the individual student for free reading. 


GRAHAM, Janette Sargeant. Venture at Lake Taho- 
gan. Longmans, 1956. 174 p. $2.75. 
Newly graduated from high school, Grant Wetherell 
finds himself man of the family and business manager 
of the mountain lodge in which his widowed mother 
has sunk the family funds. By hard work he puts the 
run-down property into good shape for the opening date, 
thanks to able help from a couple of new-found friends. 
Complications and frustrations induced by a rival who 
tried to get the property for himself create satisfactory 
reader-suspense. All in all, an adequate picture of pleas 
ant family relationships, good community spirit and co 
operation, and favorable interracial understanding, plus 
an interesting account of a West Coast Indian custom, 
the potlatch. The adventures and mystery will appeal 
to boys of 12-16 years. Girls will also enjoy Grant's 


Up-to-Date Booklists 
for 
Grade and High Schools 


“The World of Books,” (described on page 
345) a list of leisure time reading for Cath- 
olic youth, may be obtained from the Office 
of the Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. for 25¢ 
a copy. 

“Adventures with books,” twelve page lists 
of titles suitable for the various age levels 
in grade school, may be secured from the 
same address for 5¢ each. Separate lists ar 
available for the lowest, the middle, and 
the highest grades. Quantity prices on re- 
quest. 
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interest in the daughter of a friendly business 


romant 


ry al. 
Frances C. DowLinc 


HAYCHAFT, Molly Costain. Queen Victoria. Messner, 

1956 191 p. $2.95. 
4 well-balanced narrative which makes a story-book 
princess of Victoria in her early years (even to her 
promise to her tutor, “I will be good”), a happy, ador- 
ing wife in middle age, and an autocratic, lonely, self- 
pitying figure in her widowhood. A personal story, with 
only a few strokes to indicate the historical events that 
were occurring during the long reign, the account 
stresses the famous anecdotes (judiciously selected), 
personal relationships, clothing details, and above all 
the romance with Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Con- 
versation is freely supplied, and thoughts implanted in 
the minds of various characters. Particularly successful 
is the telescoping of periods and incidents which are 
not especially meaningful to young readers, without un- 
due sacrifice of historical perspective. One regrets the 
lack of photographs, but in spite of this the narrative is 
lively enough to keep girls reading through page 191. 
[here is an index, and a bibliography which will per- 
mit further exploration on several levels. 


JENNISON, Keith W. The Boys and Their Mother. 
Viking, 1956. 127 p. $2.75. 

A series of quiet, everyday episodes in family life, show- 
ing two boys growing up and their parents’ attempts to 
cope with them and each other. Connecting links for 
the episodes are short dialogs between the parents, in- 
troducing the incidents. None of the problems is shock- 
ing or frightening; at the worst (i.e., appendicitis) they 
are temporarily worrisome. More often, they are mildly 
funny. More important is the feeling of a closely knit 
family, living normally and happily in spite of a drafty 
house, the boys’ inadequate teacher, lack of money for 
a bike, days that go wrong, and non-biting fish. Never 
coy or sentimental or taking things over-seriously, they 
make genial reading for young folk mature enough to 
have some perspective upon life and themselves. 


MCGLOIN, Joseph T. I'll Die Laughing! Illus. by Don 
Baumgart. Bruce, 1955. 178 p. $2.75. 

Light-hearted reminiscences of the author's novitiate 
days, which describe the Jesuit training program, train- 
ing centers in the Missouri Province, and several of the 
instructors. Though humorously treated, there is a strong 
undercurrent of the spiritual and intellectual values ac- 
cumulated in the 15-year training period. Of course, it 
is the humor—the cartoons, especially—which will hold 
the attention of the young reader. But he will also find 
answers to many questions in his mind concerning the 
religious life. The author’s treatment of the vows is par- 
ticularly helpful. The book will also serve as a general 
introduction to religious life and education for the 
priesthood in general. It deserves a place on Catholic 
high school shelves; librarians might also call it to the 
attention of student counsellors. 


E. M. Rooney, S.J. 


MARIA DEL REY, Sister. Bernie Becomes a Nun; 
with photographs by George Barris. Farrar, 1956. 
li’ + 13 p. $3.50. 

A st king picture-text which in friendly, conversational 

fash on describes the steps to be taken in deciding one 

has vocation; in making the application and going 

thre ch the probationary period; the canonical year of 


BRO-DART 


PLASTI-KLEER® 


DOCUMENT COVER hy 


Transparent protection 
for fragile documents. | 


PLASTI-KLEER® | 
CATALOG CARD 
PROTECTOR 


Slips right over rod. 


BRO-DART 
PLASTIC GLUE 
Low Cost . All-Purpose 


““SAFE-T”’ 
PAPER CUTTER 
Hidden blade .. . 
absolutely safe. 


ALSO NEW...BOOK 
POCKET IMPRINTED 
WITH DATE SLIP 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
a OF 


Bro Devit 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION. 


69 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
1889 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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DEMCOBOARD 


PAMPHLET 
BINDERS 


The Demcoboard Pamphlet 
Binder is a quality material mod- 
erately priced to give sturdy, long- 
lasting protection. Demcoboard 
comes in attractive red and blue 
colors to help you identify series 
or subject groups. The deep color- 
ful surface of Demcoboard is ideal 
for white lettering. 

Use color to aid filing and 
finding pamphlet material. Order 
Demcoboard Pamphlet Binders 
today! 


Send for prices and free samples. 
Also Available: 


Tan and Gray Pressboard, Two-Tone 
Gray Photomount and Tan Lithomount. 


Ce/ebrating Our 
th 


Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Order Department 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


novitiate; and the nature and satisfactions of reli 
gious life. The text is applicable to any wome: 


com- 
munity, but the appealing pictures, focusing on a: 
attractive young woman, are of Maryknoll sce: +s and 
people. Practical, concrete in advice and sug. tions. 
and highly inspirational, the book will clarify: <cible 


uncertainties in young girls’ minds and may awaken 
other girls to a career of dedication and service. 


O'BRIEN, John A., ed. Where Dwellest Thou? Ini. 
mate Personal Stories of Twelve Converts to the 
Catholic Faith. Messner, 1956. 188 p. $2.95. 

The subtitle to the contrary, here are thirteen accounts 

of their conversion by individuals nationally and/or in 

ternationally known. They represent Englishmen, Ger 
mans, a Russian, Jews, Protestants, an Orthodox Cath 
olic, a Negro, an Episcopal clergyman, an actress, a psy 
chiatrist, a stage designer, and several writers. Readable 
and inspiring, the accounts re-enforce the faith of cradle 

Catholics and awaken admiration for the individuals 

who found their way home without benefit of parental 

instruction or Catholic surroundings. 


SHEEHY, Maurice S. The Priestly Heart; the Last 
Chapter in the Life of an Old-Young Priest. Farrar, 
1956. 71 p. $2.75. 

Edifying reflections in a fictional framework, purporting 
to be those of a young priest dying three years after 
ordination. Out of them emerge his own spiritual por 
trait, a picture of the priesthood, and a concept of suf 
fering and death which is beautifully inspiring. For 
spiritual reading, for the vocational shelf, and possibly 
for the religion class. 


SPRAGUE, Rosemary. Heir of Kiloran. Oxford, 1956. 
220 p. $3. 

Florence in 1600 and the proxy marriage of Marie de 
Medici to Henry of Navarre are background for the 
story of 15-year old Gioia, romantic foster daughter of 
the Duke of Mantua. Gioia thinks she would like to be 
an actress and, upon learning of her impending be- 
trothal, runs away to join the Gelosi troup. Charged 
with having abducted her is young Percy MacNeill, 
younger grandson of the Laird of MacNeill, who with 
his brother has come to Florence searching for Henrietta 
de Guise, widow of the Laird’s disinherited son, and for 
their possible child. Percy is thrown into prison and 
tortured, while priests chant loudly. After complications 
introduced by a wicked French duke and deliberately 
furthered by Percy's brother, true love triumphs. Gioia 
reminds Henry of Navarre he had earlier changed his 
religion “because Paris was worth a Mass,” and an 
nounces that she will marry Percy, her Scottish cousin, 
and adopt his Protestant religion. An interesting and 
authentic note is contributed by the famous Andreini 
family—Francesco, the beautiful Isabella and their son 
Giambattista (here called Gianbaptista)—who were his 
torically under the patronage of the Duke of Mantua 
and otherwise greatly admired and respected through 
out Europe. 


STANDARD Catalog for High School Libraries, 1956; 
Supplement to the Sixth Edition, 1952; (with) !956 
Catholic Supplement. H. W. Wilson, 1956. 114 P. 
Service basis. 

This year’s main supplement is edited by Marion L. 

McConnell and contains 183 titles, of which 35 are 

starred and 12 double-starred. In addition, there are 42 

books suggested in notes, as well as 72 pamphlets. lor 
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fully scrutinized and sifted from the year’s output for 


Catholic schools, a very important part of the list is the 

Catholic Supplement, selected by a Committee of the the contribution they can make to our young people's 

Catholic Library Association. Here are 72 titles fully education and recreation. 

entered, plus nine more in notes, and 11 pamphlets. Sister M. Aveina, C.S.C. 

Nine of the titles are starred for first purchase, and 

eight are double-starred. Some eight or ten books by or WIBBERLEY, Leonard. MecGillicuddy McGotham; 

sbout Catholics may be noted in the main list, also. illus. by Aldren A. Watson. Little, 1956. 111 p. 
With this annual, both main catalogue and Catholic $2.75. 


Supplement have adopted the Abridged Dewey Clas» A delightful fantasy with amiably satiric overtones 
7th ed. In the Catholic list, however, the about an inch-high leprachaun who was Envoy Minis 
Dewev 14th continues to be used in those fields where _ ter Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary, with or without 
the Abridged is not satisfactory for Catholic materials, portfolio, from the Little People of Ireland to the King 
ys in the case of books relating to the sacraments. of America. Rescued from a “bog” of chewing gum in 
The range of titles in the Catholic Supplement is Manhattan by Brian O'Connor, a sensible 10 year-old 
significant. For the most part, they represent books for whose ancestry permits him to make contact with the 
ages 12 to 16, but about 10 “j” books may be noted, otherwise invisible creature, Timothy Patrick Fergus ... 
including such authors as Marguerite Vance, Milton McGillicuddy sets about the business which brought 
Lomask, Quentin Reynolds, Helen Homan, and others. him to America, viz., relocation of the airstrip being 
(hese as well as certain other titles not so marked make built by an American firm for the U.S. Government in 
useful books for the upper elementary grades. On the a spot long appropriated by the Little People, and 
ther hand, books for mature readers number 15, of | much worse—the very place McGillicuddy has hidden 
which five are biography, two fiction, and eight scat his leprachaun’s pot of gold. Needless to say, his mis 
tered among other classes. From the quality of the titles — sion is successful, following the capitulation of several 
as a whole, it is evident that 1956 has been the best puzzled, frustrated Americans. Not so long nor so sub 
vear to date in Catholic publishing. Particularly im- stantial as The Mouse That Roared, but amusingly 
pressive is the biography section where of the 22 titles shrewd in its darts at such American institutions as T-V 
fully entered, nine are starred. Among these, as among _ prizes, foreign relations and New York's St. Patrick's 
the 24 fiction titles, it is interesting to note both new Day parade. 
ind established authors, a reassuring and satisfactory 


sihcanion, 


situation. WOODS, Ralph L. Ced.) The Catholic Companion to 
It is the reviewer's opinion that this Supplement is a the Bible; Foreword by Bp. John J. Wright. Lippin 

highly useful tool, a “must” for every high school librar- cott, 1956. 313 p. $3.95. 

ian. The titles become more imposing, more nearly An anthology of 145 excerpts from writings about the 

“quality” titles, with each annual issued. Those using Bible ranging from the first-century Ignatius of Antioch 

itas a buying guide have every assurance of books care Continued on page 383 


EVERYBODY’S talking about... 


e Archbishop Lucey ¢ Bishop Wright e Bishop Sheen 
eBishop Waters Father John A.O’Brien Father La Farge 
Millard Everett and John J. Kane 


who are among the contributors to The Voice of St. Jude, 
the national Catholic monthly “everybody's talking about.” 


The (New) Voice of St. Jude 


sample copy will be sent on request..." "=== = 


REGULAR RATES | SPECIAL LIBRARY RATES 


3.00 One Year $2.00 One Year 
5.00 Two Years $3.50 Two Years 


221 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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by ETHNA SHEEHAN 
ARMSTRONG, Richard. Cold Hazard. 1956. Hough 
ton. $2.50. 
Four English sea-apprentices and an older sailor labor 
together to keep their small boat afloat in mountainous 
seas after an iceberg has wrecked their ship. They make 
a touch-and-go landing on a barren islet off the coast of 
Newfoundland. Days of fighting hunger, weather, des- 
pair, and their own fraying tempers come to an end 
when they recapture their original spirit of harmony 
and unity and work as a team to plan their escape to 
the mainland. An excellent, maturely-written story for 
ages 12-17. (This was a Cath. Child. Bk. Club selec- 
tion for April.) 
E.S. 


BISHOP, V. L. and BISHOP, Jim. Fighting Father 
Duffy. 1956. Farrar. $1.95. (Vision Books.) 
“Fighting” is the key-word in this biography of the near- 
legendary chaplain of the 69th Regiment, for the Cana- 
dian-born hero fought on spiritual as well as physical 
fronts. His character is portrayed in all its facets, sim- 


ply and concretely. The war scenes are realistic |, not 
gory. The style is readable and avoids al] & llish 
ments. Boys and girls 11-16 will go for this, { they 
can get it away from the older folk who will 
it as a stepping-stone to their reminiscences. 


Joun J. Pinup 


GARD, Robert E. A Horse Named Joe; illus. C. Ww. 

Anderson. 1956. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

On his way back to his uncle’s ranch after two years of 
undeserved confinement in reform school, Sammy Mc 
Rae encounters a half-starved, ill-treated horse. The 
lonesome boy and the stray become friends. Loving care 
and his own strong heart do a lot for Joe. He turns into 
a really good cutting-horse. In a magnificent climax to 
a grand yarn Joe takes his master through the grueling 
course of a five-hundred-mile race, and before all js 
over, plays his part in proving Sammy's innocence of 
the crime of which he had been convicted. 

Setting is the Alberta ranch country. Possibly the vil 
lains are somewhat too villainous, but readers |]-]4 
won't be worrying about this angle. 

ES. 


HUBBARD, Margaret A- A Crown for Carly; illus. 
Jill Elgin. 1955. Macmillan. $2.75 
Carly was so impressed when her cousin, Krissie, became 
a nun that she decided then and there to become a Sis 
ter herself when she grew up. In the meantime, she 
persuaded her parents to send her to the boarding school 
where Krissie, now Sister Isabel, was teaching. Alas, 
warm-hearted, impetuous Carly got into many scrapes 
at school and kept things in constant turmoil. Carly 
finally came to the realization that maybe the bride's 


to serve you more efficiently 


THIS NEW PLANT IS COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED AND EXPERTLY MANNED! 
Heckman's have moved into their new home... 


no change of address . . . no loss of personnel... 
no service interruptions. 


No fuss... no 
no bother! 


Heckman's new Bindery has been especially de- 
signed for library binding . . . beautiful as well as 
functional, it's fireproof. 


Contact Heckman today . . . for service. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 
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vei] and oot the nun’s veil would suit her better. For 


girls 
KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 


LATHAM, Jean L. Carry On, Mr. Bowditch. 1955. Jr. 
Lit Guild—Houghton. $3.00. 

\ fascinating, fast-moving biography of a great seaman 
whose contributions to navigation were priceless. The 
«ader learns a great deal about navigation and at the 
came time feels he is reading a fine sea adventure. The 
we interest will appeal to the older reader; younger as 
well as older children will enjoy the details of home life 
and apprentice life in the Salem of the late 1700's and 
early 1800's. (This was a Jr. Lit. Guild selection for 
\pril. It is the winner of the Newbery Award for the 
most distinguished children’s book published in 1955.) 
For ages 11-16. 


ANN ALBRECHT 


LATHROP, West. Dogsled Danger. 1956. Jr. Lit. 
Guild—Random. $2.95. 
Cleeve Britton is living in the Alaska of the gold rush 
days of 1901-1902. While on an errand with a neigh- 
bor's dog team, Cleeve is waylaid by one of a pair of 
brothers who are robbers. He is forced into a strange 
trek during which danger from the bitter Arctic winter 
s secondary to the fear of murder. A good picture of 
yalty to a dog team. Ages 12-15. (This is a Jr. Lit. 
Guild selection for May.) 
ANN ALBRECHT 


LAWSON, Marie. Strange Sea Stories; illus. author. 
1955. Viking. $3.00. 

Here are stories of romance between sea creatures and 

mortals, stories of phantom ships that never put into 


A New French Encyclopedia 


III: 


Bible paper 


| ENCYCLOPEDIE DE LA PLEIADE 


to appear in 3 Series comprising about 40 volumes 


a: Arts and sciences: Mathematics, Astrophysics, Anthropology, 
Linguistics, Arts and Entertainments, Philsophy, etc. 
II: Historical accounts of the origins of the arts and sciences: 


Religion, Laws and Customs, Literature, etc. 


Complementary series including biographical and geographical 
dictionaries, dictionary of mythology, history of France, etc. 


Flexible leather bindings 


Now published: Histoire des Litteratures. Sous la direction de Raymond 
Queneau. Tome I: Litteratures Anciennes, Orientales et Orales. 


| $10.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER INc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


World's Leading Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 


port, stories of winds for sale and stories of the super 
stitions of the sea and of sailors. This delightful book 
is full of atmosphere and pathos. Will appeal to imag 
inative children 10-14. 

KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 


LONG, Eula. Pirate's Doll; illus. author. 1956. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Many years ago, the legend tells us, a little Chinese 
girl named Meenah was kidnapped by pirates and 
brought to Mexico to live. How she fashioned from her 
beautiful Chinese robes the pablana—which was to be 
come a national costume of Mexico—will make appeal 
ing reading for young children. The writing is simple 
and direct; there is an index of Spanish words and 
phrases. Superb colored illustrations, alternating with 
pictures in black and white, will help children to un 
derstand Mexican life and customs. Ages 8-10. 
Mrs. Erteen CHAMALIAN 


RAWLINGS, Marjorie K. The Secret River; illus. 
Leonard Weisgard. 1955. Scribner. $2.50. 

A touching little tale about a small girl of the Florida 
forest who loved her parents and her dog Buggy-Horse 
and who enjoyed making poems. When her father told 
her about the hard times—he was a fisherman and there 
were no fish to be caught—she trustingly followed old 
Mother Albirtha’s advice and found the beautiful secret 
river which was pulsing with fish. Calpurnia started 
home with a string of catfish and wisely and generously 
parted with a number to the wild animals, but there 
were enough catfish left for her father to sell. What a 
blessing the fish proved to everyone who bought some. 
But never again did Calpurnia find the secret river. 

Beautiful writing, with allegorical overtones; haunt 


Small octavo 
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ARMORIAL OF THE 
AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


By Bro. Gerard Brassard, A.A. 


of Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 


VOLUME III —The New England 
States, 1808-1956, The Metropolitan 
Provinces of Boston and Hartford, com- 
prising the portraits, the biographies and 
the coats of arms in full color of all the 
Bishops of the New England States. A 
handsome volume measuring 11 x 812; 
Plastic Ring Edition $6.00; Imitation 
Leather Edition $8.00. 


The complete work when finished will 
have nine volumes. Volumes II and IV, 
the South Atlantic and Middle Atlantic 
States will appear at the same time dur- 
ing 1956. 


For information and illustrative 
folder write to: 


THE STOBBS PRESS, INC. 
25 Foster St. © Worcester 8, Mass. 


Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 


MAGAFILES 


gt Over a Million Sold in 
w=, Last 15 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE’'s 
is Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
ia” Magazines and Pam- 


phlets! Other uses too! 
Quick, folding assembly 

39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC. 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH — LA. 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


~The Magafile Company 


MERCHANTS STATION, 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


ingly lovely illustrations. It is no wonder this pos 


nous 
publication of Mrs. Rawlings was a runner up for the 


1955 Newbery Award. For ages 7-11. 


SEREDY, Kate. Philomena; illus. author. 1955. \jking 
$2.75. 

In obedience to the age-old custom of her village Philo 
mena goes to Prague to work when she is twelve years 
old. An even more important injunction has been |aid 
on her. Before going to heaven her beloved Babushka 
bade Philomena search for her beautiful aunt abou 
whom nothing has been heard for years. From Paradise 
Babushka steers Philomena to one job after another yp 
til she is united with Aunt Liska and a new cousin. 
and all in all takes care of her grandchild in a manner 
that would be astounding if one didn’t share Philo 
mena’s utter faith in heavenly supervision. 

A gay and touching little tale: Half-fantasy, half 
everyday life in the Prague of a happier day. For girls 
9-11. 

ES. 


STEVENSON, Augusta. Tecumseh: Shawnee Boy: 
illus. C. E. Funk. 1955. Bobbs. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans series. ) 

A well-told story of the boyhood of Tecumseh, who 

helped Daniel Boone escape from the Shawnee Indians. 

The author reveals the customs and cultures of these 

people in a simple and vivid fashion. This easy-reading, 

large-print book will be welcomed by the intermediates 

(ages 8-10) who are always looking for more Indian 

stories. 

Rose 


STRONG, Charles S. Roll the Red Wagons. 1955. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

An interesting story of one of Long Island’s volunteer 
Fire Departments. Chuck Stewart perfc-:ms a feat of 
bravery, thereby overcoming his father’s objections to 
Chuck's joining the local volunteers. Young Stewart's 
influence in controlling a teen-age gang, and his train 
ing experiences at the fire house make this a good bet 
for boys 12-16. 

Mrs. S. Lawtor 


rODD, Ruthven. Space Cat Visits Venus; illus. Paul 

Galdone. 1955. Scribner. $2.00. 
Flyball and his good friend Fred Stone blast off from 
the moon and penetrate the ammonia clouds of Venus. 
They find intelligent plants here, plants which have 
the ability to transfer thoughts. Plants and Earth-folk 
help each other, and altogether the visit turns out to be 
most amicable. 

This is another cheerful adventure of the author's 
Space Cat (1952. Scribner, $2.00). For ages 7-9. 

ES. 


WEBB, Robert N. We Were There: At the Boston Tea 

Party; illus. E. F. Ward. Grosset. $1.95. 

Thursday, December 16, 1773, was a day fourteen year 
old Jeremy Winthrop and his sister Del would never 
forget. For on this date took place the biggest tea party 
Boston had ever held—and they were there. They took 
great risks to help Adams and his fellow-patriots arrange 
the party and insure its success. 

A dramatic, fast-paced, fictionized account of the bos 
ton Tea Party. Good for slow readers. One of a new 
series: We Were There. For ages 10-12. 

KATHLEEN SHEEH 
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WINTESFELD, Henry. Detectives in Togas; illus. 
Charlotte Kleinert. Trans. from the German by R. 
Winston. 1956. Harcourt. $2.75. 
ne-sitting story of a baffling mystery in Rome 
{ the Empire. A group of students set out to prove that 
ne of their classmates has not defaced the temple of 
Diana. Although all the evidence points the other way, 
erseverence is rewarded and the real culprit is un- 
masked. For ages 11-15. 


and ¢ 
\ quick 


Joun J. 


Continued from page 368) 


TEXAS 


San Antonio 


Mrs. Charles V. Collier. 


VERMONT 
Brattleboro 
Rev. James B. Murray. 
Burlington 
Sister Barrett, R.H.S.J., M.S., Jeanne Mance Sch. of 
Nursing. 
Miss Marion Reilly, Billings L., Univ. of Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Mrs. Nelda R. Stine, Christ the King Parish L. 
\\inchester 
Rev. Alphonsus Benson, M.S.SS.T., Holy Trinity 
Mission Sem. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Miss Lorraine Murphy. 


Miss A. Elizabeth Mitch. 


WISCONSIN 
Prairie du Chien 


Rev. Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J., Joyce Kilmer L. 


CANADA 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


tev. William A. Stewart, S.J., St. Mary’s Univ. L. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Sister Esther Lefebvre, R.N., Hotel Dieu Hosp. 


JAPAN 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 
Bro. M. Leo, F.S.C., LaSalle Kai Shudoin. 


PHILIPPINES 
Cebu City 
Miss Narcissa B. Vivera, Univ. of San Carlos. 


Young Adults 
(Continued from page 379) 


to a 1952 article by Bishop, Wright. The materials are 
divided into three parts: (1) those on the nature, value 
and authority of the Bible; (2) those on the Old Testa 
ment; (3) those on the New Testament. A listing of 
these abridgments by author is provided, but no subject 
index. Addressed to adults, many of the selections will 
be helpful to older adolescents seeking light upon the 
circumstances and meaning of individual Biblical pas 
sages. 


Bandages 

(Continued from page 370) 

admitted, but rather select a book or magazine 
from the reserve shelf so he will have some read 
ing material at hand. A good nurse recognizes 
the therapeutic value of bibliotherapy. Good lit 
erature should always have a prominent place in 
a sickroom. It also wili give the room a more 


homelike appearance. Another aspect of Christo 


therapy in the pediatric department would be to 
help the children say their prayers. 

Pope Pius XII in speaking of books said: “You 
desire pleasant conversations, wise and comfort 
ing words, and rightly detest blasphemy and cor 
rupting speeches. Therefore, also seek out good 
books and hate the bad.” 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


\nna Albrecht is on the staff of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Sister M. Avelina, C.S.C., is Librarian at Notre Dame 
High School, Batavia, N.Y. 

Dr. Helen Butler is Professor of Library Science at 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., is Librarian at Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tileen Chamalian is on the staff of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N-Y. 

M. Claudia, I.H.M., is Librarian at Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Mich. 

‘ster M. Consilia, O.S.B., is Patients’ Librarian at St. 
Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

wster \lary DeSales, O.S.B., is Librarian at Sacred 

. Heart Academy, Lisle, Ill. 

rrances ©. Dowling is Librarian at Senior High School, 
Dunmore, Pa. 


Sister Edward, S.C.L., is Associate Librarian at Saint 
Mary College, Xavier, Kans. 

Catherine O'Day Hollis is Librarian at Mercy Central 
School of Nursing, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kathleen S. Lawlor is on the staff of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Martin R. P. McGuire is on the staff of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Rose Mincieli is on the staff of the Queens 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

John J. Philip is on the staff of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Eugene M. Rooney, S.J., is a theologian at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Md. 

Ethna and Kathleen Sheehan are sisters, both in the 
Children’s Division of the Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Catherine A. Short is the Parish Librarian at St. Mar 
garet Mary’s Church, Chicago, III. 
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Catholic Book Club Selection 
May 1956 


Moscow Was My Parish, by Georges Bissonette. Me- 


Graw-Hill, $4.00. 


Catholic Children’s Book Club Selections 
May 1956 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP 
Linda's First Flight, by Nancy Dudley. Coward-Me- 
Graw-Hill, $2.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
Knight's Castle, by Edward Eager. Harcourt, $2.75. 
OLDER BOYS 
Young Captain Barney, by Richard W. Edmunds. 
Macrea-Smith, $2.75. 
OLDER GIRLS 
Bernie Becomes a Nun, by Sister Maria del Rey. Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.50. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
Amerigo Vespucci, by Nina Brown Baker. Knopf, 


$2.50. 


June 1956 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP 
A Catholic Child's Picture Dictionary, by Ruth Han- 
non. Catechetical Guild, $2.75. 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
Bats and Gloves of Glory, by Marion Renick. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Latin, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, etc. 
Books in All Fields Available 


Specializing in 
® Theology Philosophy 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Foreign Language Dept. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
3428 9th Street, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


OLDER BOYS 


John Carroll, Bishop and Patriot, by Milton | smask 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $1.95. ; 
OLDER GIRLS 

Bernadette and the Lady, by Hertha Pauli. farrar. 


Straus & Cudahy, $1.95. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
Saint Ignatius, by August Derleth. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $1.95. 


Catholic Literary Foundation Selection 
May 1956 


Moscow Was My Parish, by Georges Bissonette. Me. 
Graw-Hill, $4.00. 


June 1955 


Weddings in the Family, by Dale Fife. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 


July 1956 


Rue the Reservoir, by Melville. Bruce. 


Junior Literary Guild Selections 
May 1956 


PRIMARY GROUP (5 and 6 year olds) 
The Little Fish That Got Away, by Bernadine Cook. 
William R. Scott, $2.25. 
EASY READING (7 and 8 year olds) 
The True Book of Airports and Airplanes, by John 
Lewellen. Children’s Press, $1.50. 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP (9, 10 and 11 year olds) 
The Green Poodles, by Charlotte Baker. David Mc 
Kay, $3.00. 
OLDER BOYS 
Dogsled Danger, by West Lathrop. Random, $2.95. 
OLDER GIRLS 
Wild Like the Foxes: The True Story of an Eskimo 
Girl, by Anauta. John Day, $2.50. 


Thomas More Book Club Selections 
May 1956 


The Catholic Companion to the Bible, edited by Ralph 
Woods. Lippincott, $3.95. 

Richard Raynal, Solitary, by Robert Hugh Benson. Reg: 
nery, $3.50. 


Looking Ahead 


Next year's CLA Conference will be held 
in Louisville, Kentucky. This will be the 
first time we have been that far south in 
many years. Mark your calendar to reserve 
the dates right away. Easter Week, Apri! 
22-26, 1957. 

While you are at it, red-pencil the last week 
in February, 1957. That's Catholic Book 
Week, and you'll surely want to celebrate ''. 
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Boston College Law Library, Boston, Mass. 
Dean: William J. Kenealy, S.J. 

Librarian: Stephen G. Morrison 
Architect: Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy 
General Contractor: C. J. Maney Co., Inc. 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Functional beauty and true space economy... 
that’s why The Boston College Law Library 
specified vMp bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. All library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled vmp craftsmen. 


AND VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 
vmpP can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 


Be suRE yours is the best library your resources 
= can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. CLP-1. 


Virginia | Products, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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“All the world's a stage and the stage 


THE STAGE... 


is a 


(lll 


explained for young people’ 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of “the stage” they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient “Reader's Topical 
Index” lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
“Dance,” and “Entertainment.” 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


@ 10,000,000 words e 190-page world atlas in 


10,000 pages color 
e 50,000 subjects 64 pages of exclusive histori- 


e 15,000 illustrations cal maps in color 
e Hundreds of full color illus- 

trations. 
e 40 beautiful— informative end 

papers 


School and Library Division SPENCER PRESS, Inc. N. H. Gilbert, Director 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


179 North Michigan Avenue 
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